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HORN RELICS—ONTARIO. 


BY G. E. LAIDLAW. 


As an all around material for implements, horn, ranks third, 
being preceded by stone and bone, and followed by wood: ivory 
being out the question as we can only consider it in regard to 
Esquimaux needs. 

Horn is less durable than bone; thus we find comparatively 
few articles made from it in localities occupied by the aborigines, 
and these few specimens are generally recovered from ash heaps, 
where the dryness of the heap and the alkaline acids of the ashes 
serve as preventatives of decay. Being of a very porous nature, 
horn absorbs moisture, and thus quickly decays, while field mice 
aid the general destruction by gnawing whatever objects of horn 
they come across. On account of its toughness and non-liability 
to split, and being capable of taking a good edge, horn was suit- 
able for many uses, such as fleshing, and dressing skins, peeling 
bark, hacking out charcoal when making troughs, canoes, or 
wooden mortars, etc.,with the aid of fire, though in this latter op- 
eration they would only be used as substitutes for stone celts, 
which are of vastly superior qualities. Besides the above uses, 
horn could also be used for digging, or agricultural implements, 
wedges for splitting wood, and other uses as illustrated by the 
accompanying figures. 

Horn relics have not a very great range, either in regard to 
numbers or variety; not nearly so much as bone, for the bulk of 
horn material was many times less than the available bone sup- 
ply; but generally every village site furnishes a few relics— 
especially when the soil is first turned up by the plow—but if the 
horn relics are left long on the surface, they disappear more 
quickly through the action of the weather, than bone relics. 

We can divide the relics into two classes—weapons and im- 
plements. 

Weapons include harpoons, spears, arrow-heads and instru- 
ments for inserting into club heads, cassetétes [see Fig. 13]. 
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Implements, are the most numerous, and comprise celts, need- 
les or awls, chisels, gouges, flakes or tools for flaking stone, 
picks, spikes, pipes, arrow straighteners, sinew smoothers and 
pottery stamps; for all of which horn as a material is perfectly 
suitable. The larger implements seem to have. been made of elk 
and moose horns, but both deer and caribou were so used 
Portions of the beams of smaller horns were very suitable for 
hafting; one variety of copper knife having a tine for insertion, 
the blade being driven home, and firmly bound with green hide 
thongs, which in drying would shrink and bind faster. Other 
copper tools, such as spikes, narrow chisels and celts, could be 
hafted in the same manner. Unfortunately none are known to 
exist in this country. Nor is the Swiss Lake-dweller method of 
using a horn socket for hafting tools found here. 

The modern Canadian aboriginal use of deer horn, is confined 
principally to horse and dog whip handles, and flesher and scrap- 
er handles. The horse whip handles are about 15 or 18 inches 
long and are made of a tine of elk horn, scraped and polished 
till they look like ivory, the point being perforated tor the at- 
tachment of a wrist band, and the opposite end being hollowed 
to acup-like socket, having the thongs of “shaganappi” pinned 
into it. The flesher handles are long pieces of caribou, or elk 
horn, with the blade fixed adze fashion on a short piece of its tine, 
at a proper angle for chipping, the flesh from off the dried hides, 
the blades nowadays being of iron or steel. 

No. 1.—Natural size, 2% inches long, is a polished conical 
tool, pointed and having an artificially hollow base; could be 
used as a drill or punch for working in soft material. The hol- 
low base is not deep enough to admit of a shaft. This form of 
implement occasionally occurs. 

No. 2, is one of those implements like Nos. 5 and 10, which 
have their surfaces polished and their points ground to a chisel 
edge. The butts, as a rule, are smoothed so as to admit their 
being held in the hand. This class of tool occurs very frequently 
and are generally made from the tines, and can be put to a variety 
of uses. No. 2 is natural size, 2 inches long; No. 5, 4% inches 
long, and No. 10, § inches long. No. 5, skows.marks of a cut- 
ting tool at the butt. 

No, 3, isa portion of a deer horn, having the bray antler ar- 
tificially sharpened to a point, and the brow antler cut off, the 
remainder of the horn being sawed off just above the spike. 
This implement is 7 inches long. 

No. 4, is a spike horn and has the upper part artificially 
sharpened and polished. The remainder of the horn is in a nat- 
ural condition—could be effectively used as an awl or piercer. 
It is 336 inches long. These last two implements are compara- 
tively common, 

No, 6, is an arrow-head having four flat sides, barbed, hollow 
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base for inserting the shaft, lateral ridges well defined, edges even 
and regular; entire surface worked smooth and polished. It hasa 
quadrilateral transverse section. It occurs frequently; andaverages 
a little over two inches long These arrow heads, on being shot 
into anything, would remain there, after pulling the shaft out, 

No. 7, is a smoothed and polished implement, with butt 
smooth, and point truncated, length 3% inches; could be used 
as a flat headed punch for flaking stone implements; and as horn 
is tougher, less brittle, and not so easily split as bone is, this 
was probably the use of this variety of tool. 

Nos. 8, 9g, 12, 20 —These are celts made out of the heavier 
kinds of horn, such as elk, etc., and are not worked except on the 
side, which is ground down flat. Some specimens have a hole 
in the butt for suspension. The cutting edge is formed similar 
to that of a stone celt, and these could be put toa large number 
of uses. No. 8 is 5% inches long, figure 9, being a side view. 
No. 12 is a little more than one-half diameter. No. 20, is 9% 
inches long, by 234 inches in greatest width. These are all very 
much weathered. 

No. 11, is a bone harpoon 53 inches long, 34 broad and 
5-16 in thickness, has a wedge-shaped base with perforation for 
cord, so as to be used with a detachable shaft, a /a Esquimaux. 
The surface is smoothed and polished. 

No. 13, is an implement called “cassetéte” or “break-head,” 
It is curved and pointed like a bird’s beak. It is peculiarly 
suitable for insertion into a club head. Length 6 inches by % 
inch thick and over I inch deep. Is spilt from the butt of a horn, 
and not particularly well worked, the butt being in a natural 
state of fracture. This same form also occurs in bone.* 

No. 14.—Pipes of horn, like Fig. 14, are extremely rare, and 
are probably makeshifts, The one figured,has a bowl a little 
over one inch in depth, the stem hole showing trials of boring. 
The lip and base have been roughly rounded. Length, 2% 
inches. 

No. 15, is animpiement for smoothing cords, has the notch 
or groove continued to the opposite side of prong, and the way 
of using is supposedly by holding the butt in the hand and rub- 
bing up and down acord in tension with the groove; 3 size. 

No. 16, is a pottery stamp, having seven ridges and six grooves 
which still retain the marks of cutting tools in the bottom of the 
grooves, while the ridges are smoothly worn. This implement 
was used in making the pots with patterns of groups of lines at 
various angles, the pot presumably being supported on the inside 
when the operation took place before baking; 34 size. 

Nos. 17, and Ig, represent a class of implements known as 
arrow straighteners, and as such, exhibit signs of wear on the 





*See Primitive Industry. 
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obliquely inade holes. These may have been used asa pinch or 
grip, or by weighting with stones, either in or out of water. till 
the inserted shaft retained the desired straightness. Wooden 
arrow straighteners, on the same principle, are used by the Pa-- 
cific slope Indians.* 

Fig. 18, is here introduced from the Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1880-81, for comparison, it being a Walpi 
Indian goat horn arrow straightener with a “toggle” attached; 
size 14; size of 17, %; and of I9, &%. 

Figs. 1 to 13 are from this locality, and 14 to 20 are from 
other places in Ontario, the latter being taken from the Annual 
Reports of the Ontario Archzological Museum, in which all the 
originals are deposited, with many other specimens of the same 
sort from: Ontario. 





THE ARYAN QUESTION. 


BY WILLIS BOUGHTON. 


Historic Arya may be defined as that portion of Europe 
west of the thirtieth meridian, east. While there have been 
Asiatic Aryans, the region designated has been the seat of 
Aryan operations for many centuries. Yet the origin of this 
race is in dispute, and may continue to be so for a generation to 
come. The data gathered by scholars and specialists may be 
marshalled in support of the following facts and hypotheses: 

1. The first stratum of European population, it is claimed, 
was of an African type. Various tribes of dark, long-headed 
people occupied the fairer portions of the continent, and lived 
in a most primitive style. 

2. Then came an epoch, when Asiatic peoples swarmed 
the plains, and mountain sides of Europe. Migrations may 
have begun as peaceful expeditions in search of homes, or as 
alliances with tribes already in possession of rich river valleys. 
The climate may have been enticing and the semi-tropical ani- 
mals which roamed where glaciers now flow, may have tempted 
the hunter; but such expeditions would naturally be followed 
by warlike undertakings when the males of the conquered in- 
habitants were exterminated, and the femalesenslaved. In any 
case, let the migration have been peaceful or one of conquest, 
a fusion of races followed. Europe became quite strongly 
Turanized. 

Any such occupation of Europe by Asiatics, was not the 
work of a generation, or of a century, but may have covered an 
extended space of time. Nor were the migrating peoples all 
of a low order of civilization. The remains in Switzerland, 





*See Boyle’s Primitive Man in Ontario. 
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Etruria, and elsewhere, would point to the arrival of bands of 
migrants direct from the homeland of Sumero-Accads, bringing 
with them a Turanian culture almost unmistakable. 

3. The Baltic sea region became peopled by Asiatics, who, 
in places, fused with the more primitive dark race; and these 
people seem never to have been displaced. That hardy region 
of forest, and cultivatable land. became a great ‘‘area of charac- 
terization.’’ Prof. Ripley, suggests scientific processes whereby 
the type of man may have been mudified in stature, and in 
feature, until the blonde giant with flaxen hair became very 
common. 

Eventually the Baltic sea region, so well endowed for the 
development of a race of men, would become surcharged with 
population, and itself be compelled to send out large swarms 
of emigrants, who search for homes. 

4. For three thousand years, this Baltic sea ‘“‘area of charac- 
terization” has been swarming, hordes of migrants pushing 
toward the south, southwest, and southeast. In semi-historic 
times, we trace not, only the pathway of the ancestors of the 
Iranians and the lost tribes of the Yang-tee-Kiang, but a dis- 
tinct line of migration down the Danube, the Thracians and 
Phrygians in the van, always crowding away from the center of 
dispersion. It is needless to speak of the return of the 
Heraclidze into the Peloponnesus, the descent of Celts into 
Italy, the Macedonian conquest of the world, the Roman suc- 
cession to empire, the flooding of western and southern Europe 
by Goth and Vandal, Dane and Northman, and the Swedish 
occupation of Russia. Even to-day, America is studying prob- 
lems for the peaceful prevention of such wholesale swarming 
from Germanic lands, as seems to jeopardize our nationality. 

5. My hypothesis, then, is that the Baltic sea “area of 
characterization” is the primitive home of Aryans. It has been 
the center of Aryan dispersion for thirty centuries or more, 
and continues to be such. If this hypothesis be allowed, it 
follows, of course that the Teutons are the Aryans “ par 
excellence.” 

6. Asa corollary, it follows that the Aryans are of European 
origin. After the ancestors of the Iranians crossed the steppes 
of Russia and descended the eastern shore of the Caspian, 
Eastern Europe became Mongolized, and did not feel the in- 
fluence of the Aryan until after the time of Ivan the Great, five 
centuries ago. 

7. The process of Aryanization may be likened to the on- 
ward pressing of a mighty flood out from the Baltic sea region. 
As the circling wave of humanity met other peoples, they were 
engulfed and lost, or there wasa mingling. In the latter case 
there resulted a new people, which became purer and purer 
Aryan, as new blood from the homeland was poured into their 
veins. A weak injection of Aryan blood was wont to produce 
a peculiar people, whose racial affinities have been in doubt or 
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in dispute. Therefore, it is not strange that we find on the 
borders of early historic Arya such anomalous peoples as the 
Medes, Pelasgians, and some of the earliest examples of Celt 
and Slav. The Medes were Aryanized into Persians; the Pel- 
asgians, into Phrygians, Greeks and Latins. Large areas once 
occupied by Celts, and by Slavs have become Teutonized, 
though the Celts and the Slavs have never departed from their 
ancient homes. Mongolized Russia is yet ‘in a semi-Aryan 
anomalous state. 

8. It must be borne in mind that almost all historic peoples 
are a mixture of twoor more elements. Some so-called Aryans 
are a fusion of the primitive European of the African type with 
the Asiatic immigrant which supplanted that type, and this 
amalgamation thoroughly Teutonized; others lack one or the 
other of the non-Aryan elements. Occasionally will be found 
a group or comn.unity which has not been Teutonized and 
which is therefore not Aryan. 





Nore.—Ten years ago the writer presented the above hypothesis and a more extended ar- 
gument in Allen’s History of Civilization [Vol. III, Ch. I]. It seems to him that the facts pre- 
sented by Professor Ripley [January Popular Science Monthly] and by Professor Sergi [January 
Monist] tend to confirm this hypothesis. 


Ohio University, Athens, Feb. 8, 1808. 


ORIGIN AND TRADITIONAL HISTORY OF THE 
IRISH. 


BY C. STANILAND ‘WAKE. 


If the ancient history of Ireland, the fair land of Erin, the 
green isle of the west, were accurately known, it would prob- 
ably be as romantic as that told of any country. The story 
of its origin, as written in the ancient chronicle, has often been 
repeated, but it will bear summarizing in the words of Spencer, 
whose “View of the State of Ireland” forms the first volume 
of the “Ancient Irish Histories,” published at Dublin in 1809. 
The author of that work, who was high in office in Ireland dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Elizabeth, states that the Irish chron- 
icles speak “first of one Gathelus, the son of Cecrops or Argos, 
who having married the king of Egypt’s daughter, thence 
sailed with her into Spain and there inhabited.” Then of Ne- 
medes and his sons, who coming out of Scythia, peopled Ire- 
land, and inhabited it with his sons 250 years, until he was 
overcome of the “giants,” then in Ireland, and at the last quite 
banished and rooted out; after whom 200 years the sons of 
one Dela, being Scythians, arrived there again and possessed 
the whole land, of which the youngest, called Stanius, in the 
end made himself monarch. Lastly of the four sons of Miles- 
ius, king of Spain, which conquered the land from the Scyth- 
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ians and inhabited it with Spaniards, and called it after the 
name of the youngest Hibernus, ‘“Hibernia.”’ 

In a note to this statement, Sir James Ware, the antiquary, 
remarks that the Irish stories have a continued succession of 
kings of Ireland from Slavius until the conquest in the reign of 
Henry the Second of England; so that whoever the so-called 
“Scythians” may have been, they must have occupied Ireland, 
or a large part of it. Spencer himself was of opinion that the 
North of Ireland, that is, the province of Ulster, was first set- 
tled by the peoples of northern Europe, who “overflowed all 
Christendom.” An early settlement of Scandinavians in the 
north of Ireland is now generally admitted by antiquarians, 
and it is consistent with the ethnology of ancient Ireland. 

Mr. E. O’Curry, who wrote “On the Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Irish,” and whose work was edited by Mr. W. 
K. Sullivan and publisted in 1873, states that there were two 
distinct types among the people. One of them was high-stat- 
ured, fair-skinned, with hair of golden color or red, and blue 
or gray-blue eyes; while the other was a dark-haired, dark- 
eyed, pale-skinned, small or medium statured race. The Fir- 
bolgs would seem to have belonged to the former type, as to 
whom O’Curry remarks that they were identical with many 
tribes in Great Britain, and along the Belgic and Frisian coast. 
They were undoubtedly of the tall, fair-haired race, which, 
under various names, occupied the whole of northern Europe, 
and probably belonged to that brauch of it which afterwards, 
as Angles, overran a large part of the adjoining island, to which 
they gave the name of England. It is known historically that 
the present inhabitants of northern Scotland are descended 
from the Scoti of Ireland, who are identified by some writers 
with the Skets or Skythians. They first settled in the Hebri- 
des and, then on the mainland not far from Oban, where the 
burial ground of the ancient “Scottish” kings may yet be seen. 
Thence they spread throughout the country, which they con- 
quered, giving it the name of Scot-land. Red hair is a charac- 
teristic of the Scottish Highlanders, and they are descended 
largely from the golden-haired Irish race, the Scoti of Orosius, 
whose book was translated into English by no lessa personage 
than King Alfred the Great. 

Another version of ancient Irish history is given in ‘ The 
Chronicle of Ireland, collected by Meredith Hanmar in the 
year 1571,” which says that 750 years after the flood one 
Gathelus, son of Nealus, a Grecian, went to Egypt in the days 
of Moses, and there married Scota, the daughter of King 
Pharaoh, and remained about ninety-three years. He then left 
Egypt and went with his people to Numidia, then to Portugal, 
and afterward to Galitia, where they settled and became so 
populous that Gathelus took a great number of them to sea 
and settled in Ireland. He is said not only to have enriched 
and beautified the Irish language, but also to have taught the 
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people letters, “sought up their antiquities, and trained their 
youth in warlike exercises, after the manner of the Grecians 
and Egyptians from whence he descended.”’ Gathelus, if what 
is here related of him is true, must have been of a very fair age 
when he died. But, in reality, the name “Gathelus” stands for 
a people, and not for a single individual, and their connection 
with Galitia shows them to have belonged to the same stock 
as the nation which gave name to Gallia or Gaul, the modern 
France, so-called from the German Frankish invaders of the 
country. 

Such a conclusion agrees with what is known of the origin 
of the Milesians, the small, dark-haired people of Ireland. The 
ancient chronicles are unanimous that the Milesians came 
from Spain, but Spencer, speaking on the authority of Pompo- 
nius Mela, says that the Spaniards who settled in Ireland ‘‘were 
anciently Gauls, and that they brought with them those let- 
ters which they had anciently learned in Spain, first into 
Ireland.” O’Curry supposes them to have come from the 
shores of the Bay of Biscay, between the north of the Loire 
and Galicia, the name of which shows it to have been inhabited 
by Gauls. The noted historian of Scotland, George Buchanan, 
affirms that all the north side of Spain was possessed by Gallic 
colonies, as though identifying them with the Basques; and he 
thinks many of the Gallic Spaniards fled to Ireland to escape 
the exactions of the Romans. If the Basques, and with them 
the Milesians, could be ascribed of a Phenician origin every- 
thing would be plain. The Phenicians, who dwelt on the 
Syrian sea-board are known to have settled on the coast of 
Spain, having previously colonized parts of northern Africa, 
and their associations with Egypt would account for the sup- 
posed residence of Gathelus in that country. The Celtic lang- 
uages have peculiar eastern affinities, which separate them to 
some extent from other languages belonging to the Aryan 
stock, and point to an early contact with Phenicia. 

The German writer, Lappenberg, whose historical writings 
are of great value, has an article in Eosch and Gruber’s Ency- 
clopedia, on the “History of Ireland down to the Introduction 
of Christianity,” in which he states that Tigernach, who died 
in 1088, and was the oldest chronicler of Ireland, admitted that 
all historical movements of the Scoti down to Kimbaoth, prince 
of Eamain,* in the year 305 before Christ, were unreliable. 
Lappenberg thinks that the earlier Irish annals were founded 
on older documents, but that their statements are untrust- 
worthy. He tells us, however, that the name Erin (Eirinn), 
apears in the Argonautic Expedition (Vol. II, 79), of the pre- 
tended Orpheus, and as one of the British islands, named 
Albion in an alleged work of Aristoetle, “De Mundo.” In the 





*A curious account of this part of Ireland, under the title of “The Tribes and Customs of 
Hy-many, commonly called O’Kelly’s Country,” was published, with a translation by John Don- 
ovan, at Dublin in 1843. 
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ourth century before Christ, the Periplus of Hanno and 
Pytheas, mention this island, and the latter, according to the 
assertion of Festus Avienus, mentions also the Hibernians as 
the people that inhabited it. Lappenberg says the Greeks 
must have received their knowledge of the island from the Phe- 
nicians, although he adds that there isno mention in the Greek 
and Roman writers of the establishment of Phenician or Car- 
thaginian colonies in Ireland. Nevertheless, the facts that 
the name of the sun god among the early Irish was the same 
as among the Phenicians, Baal, or Bel, and that Belsamen 
was lord of the heavens, is evidence that the two peoples had 
been in some way connected. 

Edmund Campion, who in 1571, wrote a history of Ireland, 
sets forth the claims over Ireland of the crown of Britain, 
founded on the supposed Spanish origin of the ancient Irish. 
They are as follows: 

“1, First that the Irish . . . were subjects of the crown 
of Britaine, before they set foote in Ireland. Thus it appear- 
eth. They dwelt on that side of Spaine, whereof Bayou was 
then chiefe imperiall citie; and the same then in possession and 
obedience to Gurguntius 376 years ere Christ was borne, as it 
was to his successors many a day after, namely to Henry. . . 
From this coast and city, now part of Gascoigne came the 
fleets of those Iberians, who in 60 ships met Gurguntius on the 
sea, returning from the conquest of Denmarke, to whom they 
yielded oath and service, sued for dwelling, were by him con- 
ducted and planted in Ireland, and became his leige people.” 

“2. Mac Gil-murrow, king of Ireland, with all his petty 
princes, lordes, and captaines. summoned to King Arthur’s 
court held in Carlion, an. 519, did accordingly their homage, 
and attended all the while his great feaste and assembly 
lasted.” 

“3. The monarch of Ireland and all other, both reges and 
reguli for them and for theirs forever, betooke themselves to 
Henry the second in an. Dom. 1172. . . . This did they 
with consents and shouts of the people: and King Henry re- 
turned without any battle given.” 

4. “The same time Obrene of Thomond, Oconer of Con- 
naght, Arthur Mac Murrow of Leinster, and all the Irish lords 
which had been somewhat disordered,renewed their obedience.” 

Gurguntius, here referred to as monarch of Britain, is prob- 
ably as fabulous as the famous King Arthur himself. It is true 
that some of the English chroniclers state that in the year 
525 King Arthur landed in Ireland with a large army and de- 
feated King Gilla-Mury, who was taken prisoner, but Sir James 
Ware declares that there is not the least reference to any such 
conquest in the native annals. Equally untrustworthy is the 
statement that Ireland was utterly wasted and subdued by Eg- 
fried, king of Northumberland, and afterwards by King Edgar. 
Ireland suffered enough from actual invasions and internecine 
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disputes, without adding fictitious disasters. The conquest by 
Strongbowe, in the reign of Henry II, was attended with the 
loss of their lands by the native Irish, which, in many places, 
they recovered again, however, when the country became de- 
populated through the contests, during the War of the Roses, 
between the adherents of the houses of York and Lancaster. 
After the death of the Duke of Clarence, who had ende.vored 
to restore English authority, the provinces of Munster and 
Connaught were overrun by a chieftain from the west named 
O’Brien, who devastated the whole country, completely de- 
stroying many large towns, and then invaded Leinster, where 
he was proclaimed King of all Ireland. 

Spencer refers to various other “‘tempests” which disturbed 
the peace of different parts of Ireland, so much that of Scot- 
land was broken through the jealousies and ambitions of the 
great highland chiefs. Curiously enough, the latest invasion 
of Ireland was by the Scots under the leadership of Edward 
the Bruce, a brother of the renowned Robert the Bruce, in the 
year 1315. Spencer’s account of this invasion gives a vivid 
picture of the terrible experiences through which Ireland has 
passed, and of the savagery of warfare during the middle ages. 
He says that Edward the Bruce with ‘‘a power of Scottes and 
Red-Shankes” and Irish allies entered the English pale, sacked 
and razed all cities and corporate towns and “rooted out the 
noble families of the Audlies, Talbots, Tuckets, Chamberlains, 
Mundevilles, and the Savages out of Ardes.” At Dundalke he 
made himself king, and reigned for one year, until Edward II 
sent over from England Lord John Birmingham, who encoun- 
tered Edward the Bruce near Dundalke, overthrew his army, 
slew him, and chased the Scots to the sea-coast. Notwith- 
standing, says Spencer, “all the way that they fledde, for very 
rancor and despight, in their return, they utterly consumed 
and wasted whatsoever they had before left unspoyled, so as 
of all townes, castles, forts, bridges and habitations they left 
not any sticks standing, nor any people remayning: for those 
few which yet survived fledde further into the English pale 
that now is. Thus was all that goodly country utterly wasted.” 
Spencer remarks that the English pale was chiefly in the north, 
from the point of Donluce and beyond unto Dublin; having 
in its midst Knockfergus, Belfast, Armagh and Carlingford, 
which were afterwards not counted within it, as the pale in his 
day stretched no further towards the north than Dundalke. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that the English in 
Ireland and the native Irish always remained apart. As a fact 
they freely intermarried, as appears from Hanmar’s chronicle, 
written, as we have seen, in 1571, where it issaid that, owing to 
such intermarriage “there grew among them great alliance and 
affinity ‘o the furtherance of the language.” Spencer men- 
tions that the English who dwelt in Connaught and Munster, 
and some of them in Leinster and Ulster, were “degenerate,” 
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and he states that some had “quite shaken off their English 
and put on Irish, that they might be altogether Irish.” Such 
was the case with the Geraldines and their followers, the Mac- 
mahons, Macswynes, and Macshiers, who rebeiled against Ed- 
ward IV, owing to the beheading of Thomas, earl of Desmond; 
although the Geraldines were originally an Italian family set- 
tled in England. The Irish of Spencer’s timé said that the 
Macmahons in the north were descended from the Fitz Ursulas, 
and the Macswynes of Ulster from the English Veres, and 
that most persons having surnames ending with “an,” were of 
English descent. Spencer explains the fact of so many Eng- 
lish families becoming Irish as being due to intermarriage and 
fosterage. Fosterage was much practiced, and it is not sur- 
prising that the ties formed by it became ultimately stronger 
than those of race. But Ireland itself, like a fond foster 
mother, has always had great attraction for its inhabitants, to 
whatever race they belcnged, and the future may yet see them 
forming a homogeneous whole. 





TOPINARD ON THE PRIMORDIAL RACES. 


It is unnecessary to mention that no primitive type has come down to 
us. The six or seven so-called primordial races which we assume are only 
probabilities, induced from those which we have observed to-day, mixed, 
crossed, married and remarried, ten, twenty or one hundred times perhaps. 
The races which have approached nearest to the type in question are the 
prehistoric races,—-but which? For lack of others, let us look at those of 
Europe—the only ones that are at all known. -It has been assumed that the 
men of Chelles, that is to say, of the first Palzolithic Epoch, were of the 
Neanderthal race. The assumption has not been proven. I am more in- 
clined to believe that the Paleolithic race of Chelles was that which we 
find later on, small, brown, dolichocephalic, extremely orthognathous, and 
with microseme orbits, spread through all southern Europe, the isles of the 
Mediterranean and northern Africa, and which I have called the Troglo- 
dyte race of the Lozere, or better; the Mediterranean race. Evidently it 
came northward, step by step, from Africa subsequent to the Glacial epoch, 
that is to say, from thé country where recently in the south of Tunis enor- 
mous quantities of Chellean quanternary instruments have been discovered, 
and where five or six thousand years before our era the scattesed tribes cir- 
culated that gave rise to the Egyptians, a race of a type still far removed 
from what the primitive ty, pe must have been. 

For us, the type to which the name of the race of Cro-Magon has been 
given is a crossed race, the result of a mixture of the local Mediterranean 
race, with the tall blonds who came as conquerors, In the Neolithic Epoch 
which followed, the number of blonds increased; another race the brachy- 
cephalic, was added, which came by the same route. Thereafter the pop- 
ulation is divided into groups, differing both in physical characteristics and 
in civilization. In one place we have the Troglodytes of the Lozere, the 
most ancient race, a poor and conquered people, who had been forced to 
take refuge in the least aceessible localities. In another, we have the 
blonds more or less crossed, the makers of the long megalithic monuments. 
The Lrachycephalics are scarcely ever seen to predominate at any one 
point, whieh may be accounted for by the fact that they practiced crema- 
tion. One of the most pronounced of the latter groups is that of the Pala- 
ffittes of Switzerland,among whom we see the Polished Stone Age pass into 
the Bronze Age, and whose agriculture and industry are considerably ad- 
vanced.—From The Monist for July, 1897. 
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CLIFF FORTRESSES, 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


In continuing the description of the cliff-dwellings, and es- 
pecially of those which are situated at great heights and pro- 
vided with so many means of defense, it is very natural that we 
should give to them the name of “Cliff Fortresses.” 

We use the term not so much to designate a separate class 
of structures, or to prove that there was any resemblance be- 
tween them and modern fortresses, as to show the precautions 
which the Cliff-dwellers took to protect themselves from their 
enemies. The name is appropriate when applied to those ruins 
which were situated on the San Juan, and which have been de- 
scribed by the various explorers of that region, and have been 
called the “Cliff Palace,” the “Long House,” “Loop-Hole Fort,” 
“Balcony House,” “Sandal Cliff-House,” all of which were really 
fortified villages.* 

It is also appropriate when applied to the villages which were 
situated on the summits of the high Mesas in the neighborhood 
of the Rio Grande, and which were occupied by various tribes 
when the Spaniards first visited that valley. It is especially ap- 
propriate when used in connection with the ruins which have 
been discovered on the Rio de Chelley and the Rio Verde, Wal- 
nut Canyon and the regions north of the San Francisco moun- 
tain. 

It may be well, for the sake of convenience, to confine the 
name to those structures which are found on the mesas and in 
the sides of the cliffs, but have not been occupied since history 
began, the inhabitants of which are totally unknown. We call 
them fortresses because some of them were placed above pueblos 
which were situated in the valleys, and were evidently places of 
retreat for the Pueblo tribes which made their permanent homes 
in the valleys, and because they seem to have been constructed 
with the purpose of securing defense to the people who had been 





*Other villages like these were visited by Mr. Louis W.Gunckel and W. K. Moorhead. The 
are situated in the various box canyons west of the McElmo. Names were given to them whic 
were as fanciful as those mentioned above. Monarch’s Cave, Eagle’s Nest, Giant’s cave, Hawk’s 
Nest Cave, Boulder Castle, Cold Spring Canyon, Ruins in Cottonwood Gulch, Ruins in Allen 
Canyon, Cliff House A, Cliff House B, Cliff House Nos. 6 and 7, Cliff Dwelling Nos. 11, 12, 13, 
Ruin Canon—they all have the same characteristics of the cliff houses or cliff builders in the Man- 
cos Canyon, but are generally smaller and more completely ruins. They are mainly situated in 
the side of the cliff and have walls to protect them from an invading enemy. Ina few cases there 
are separate houses on the summits of the cliffs which have a very modern look, as they are built 
with square rooms and rectangular doors, the most of them two stories high. Those on the cliffs 
may possibly have been built after the advent of the white man, though thisisa mere conjecture . 
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driven from the pueblos to the sides of the cliffs and remained 
there until they were driven altogether from the region. 

It has been held by a few explorers that there were no fort- 
resses among the cliff-dwellings or pueblos; that what appear 
to be such were the “summer homes” of a people who resorted to 
the valleys for the purpose of cultivating the soil, and who built 
their houses in the ledges to protect themselves from floods and 
the assaults of enemies. This opinion is not held by many, but 
as it is advanced by Mr. C. Mindeleff and other explorers con- 
nected with the Ethnological Bureau, and has been published in 
their reports, we give it here.* The following is the language: 


The study of the ruins in Canyon de Chelley has led to the conclusion 
that the cliff ruins there are generally subordinate structures, connected 
with and inhabited at the same time as a number of large home villages lo- 
cated on the canyon bottoms, and occupy much the same relation to the lat- 
ter that Moen-Kepi does to Oraibi, or that Nutria, Pescado and Ojo Cali- 
ente do to Zuni, and that they are the ‘unctional analogues of the ‘watch 
towers” of the San Juan and of Zuni and the brush shelters of Tusayan. In 
other words,they were horticultural outlooks occupied only during the farm- 
ing season. It might be expected that the Canyon de Chelley ruins would 
hardly come within the scheme of the classification with those found in the 
open country; for here, ifany where, we shouid find corroboration of the 
old idea that the cliff ruins were the homes and last refuge of a race harass- 
ed by powerful enemies, driven to the construction of dwellings in inaccess- 
ible cliffs, where a last ineffectual stand was made against their foes; or the 
more recent theory that they represent an early stage in the development 
of Pueblo architecture, when the Pueblo builders were few in number and 
surrounded by numerousenemies. Neither of these theories are in accord 
with facts. A still later idea is that the cliff-dwellings were used as places 
of refuge by various pueblo tribes, who, when the occasion of such use was 
passed, returned to their original homes, or to others constructed like them. 
‘This makes plain some of the cliff ruins, but if applicable at all to those in 
de Chelley, it applies to only a small number of them. 


The same author says there are great differences in kind be- 
tween the great valley pueblos, located without reference to de- 
fense, and depending for security on the size and number of their 
population, of which Zuni and Taos are examples, and the vil- 
lages which are located on high mesas and projecting tongues of 
rock; in other words, on defensive sites, where reliance for secu- 
rity was placed on the character of the site occupied, such as the 
Tusayan villages of to-day. 


Doubtless in the early days of Pueblo architecture, small settlements 
were the rule. Probably these settlements were located in the valleys, on 
sites most convenient for horticulture, each gens occupying its own village. 
Incursions by neighboring wild tribes or by hostile neighbors, and constant 
annoyance and loss at their hands, gradually compelled the removal of 
these little villages to sites more easily defended,and also forced the seggre- 
gation of various related gentes into one group or village. At a still later 
period the same motive compelled a further removal to even more difficult 
sites. Many villages stopped at this stage. Some were in this stage at the 
time of the Discovery;—Acoma for example. Finally, whole villages, whose 
inhabitants spoke the same language, combined to found one larger vil- 





*See 16th Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology, “The Cliff Ruins of Canyon de Chelley,” 
byCosmos Mindeleff, p. 79-198. 
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lage, which depending now on size and numbers for defense, was again lo- 
cated ona site convenient for horticulture, These constitute the large 
“communal houses,” the distinguishing characteristics of which are as fol- 
lows: Each building consisted of an agglomeration of a great number of 
small cells,without any larger halls of particularly striking dimensions. All 
the buildings, except the out-houses or additions, were at least two stories 
high, and often several stories high. The lower story was entered on!y 
from the roof. A dead wall without windows was the only defense. The 
various stories receded from the bottom to the top, and were reached by 
ladders. 

The estufa, or kiva, often cir¢ ular in form, but some times placed with- 
in square walls, the corners fillled in,making them circular inside and square 
outside, was another important element. 

The ruins of de Chelley show unmistakably several periods of occupa- 
tion extending over considerable time, and each comparatively complete. 
They fall easily into the classification suggested by Mr. G. Nordenskjold.* 

In the description given by Mr. Mindeleff the following clas- 
sification has been employed: 

1. Old villages on open sites. 

2. Home villages on bottom lands. 

3. Home villages located for defense. 

4. Cliff outlooks or farming shelters. 

This classification is, in the main, correct, but it would be 
better if it could be made to emphasize the fortified character of 
the third class, namely, the “home villages located for defense,’ for 
these are the structures to which we give the name of “Cliff 
Fortresses.” We maintain that they mark a period in the history 
of all the pueblo tribes. It was probably the same period in 
which the tribes on the Rio Grande, on the Zuni river and other 
localities in the interior were compelled to build their villages 
on the summits of the mesas, a few of which are still occupied, 
but the majority of them are in ruins. It was a period which 
preceded the advent of the Spaniards, but was subsequent to the 
incursions of the wild tribes, such as the Apaches, Comanches 
and Navajoes, the date of which cannot be determined. 

There may have been a period before the incursions of these 
tribes, and at intervals during the time of their presence, when the 
people occasionally built houses in the side of the cliffs as sum- 
mer homes. 

_ This may be true of certain localities which are found west 
of the Grand Canyon, in Colorado, for there are here what 
Maj. J. W. Powell calls “haciendas” or agricultural settlements. 

It may also be true of certain localities in the valleys of the 
Gila and Rio Verde, and other streams which furnish rich soils 
on their borders, but are likely to overflow the lands at certain 
seasons of the year. It was the custom of the Pueblos, who 
dwelt on the mesas, to go long distances away, and raise their 
crops. In such a case they would often build temporary houses 





_  *Mr. Nordenskjold’s classification of the ruins in the Mancos Canyon and Mesa Verde region 
is as follows: 1. Ruins in the valleys or on the plains or on the plateaus. 2. Ruins in the walls of 
the canyons, subdivided as follows: (a) Caves inhabited without the erection of any buildings— 
cave dwellings; (b) cliff-houses or buildings erected in caves. 
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as their summer homes. But these houses, which were erected 
on the high points which overlooked the streams, are generally 
made with one, two, or three rooms, and are scattered here and 
there, and look like a straggling village. They served the same 
purpose as the cavate houses which are so nnmerous in the val- 
ley of the Rio Verde and are near the irrigating ditches which 
are so celebrated in these localities 

The villages on the bottom lands, and the cavate houses in 
the sides of the cliffs are not to be confounded with the perma- 
nent villages on the mesas. Nor are they to be confounded with 
the cliff-dwellings which are so numerous in the Mancos Canyon 
and the Canyon de Chelley and other places. We call these 
“cliff fortresses” to distinguish them from the high houses and 
the cliff palaces, and the ordinary pueblos. They are villages 
and have all the conveniences and necessities of the pueblo vil- 
lages, whether situated on the valleys or on the mesas. Yet the 
provisions for defense are so conspicuous and so preponderate 
over the provisions for dwelling places, that we must regard them 
as “forts” in which the defenders have gathered their families in 
order to protect them from the incursion of lurking foes. They 
may be supposed to mark a period in the history of the Pueblo 
tribes, but a period concerning which little is known. 

The history of the Cliff-dwellers is as follows: First, the 
great communistic house, built after the honey-comb pattern, 
either on the mesas or in the valleys, furnished with estufas, a 
lookout tower, and various signal stations on the heights around. 
Second, the building of the village or fortress in the sides of the 
cliffs, with the store houses in the rear instead of in the lower 
apartments, the passageways between the dwellings and the sides 
of the cliffs, with the estufas on the terraces in front, with towers 
either at the end or in the central part, and rooms furnished with 
loop-holes for shooting arrows at the assailants.* 

There was a third period in the history of the San Juan valley 
in which the people were driven from their villages, their clan 
organization was broken up, and society was disintegrated. Those 
who remained were compelled to bui!d separate houses high up 
in the sides of the cliffs, protecting their families as best they 
could. About the only unity there was to the tribe or clan, con- 
sisted in giving the alarm when an enemy came in sight, and 
having signal stations and towers on all the high points, and cul- 
tivating the valleys in bands, whose only safety was found in 
separation and flight to the so-called “high houses.” 

A fourth period was that which followed the advent of the 





*The same period was marked in other localities by building the pueblos on the summits of 
the high mesas and protecting them by dead walls around the lower stories. There were locali- 
ties in which no mesa could be reached and the people were compelled to fortify their villages by 
enclosing themin a great wall, making passage-ways between the buildings, so giving the vile 
lage a checker-board fashion but providing a central citadel or tower which served also as a tem- 
ple, making this the last piace of refuge in case of assault and disaster. 
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Spaniards, in which certain tribes in the west part of the val- 
ley seem to have built separate houses and square towers on 
the edges of the cliffs. At least houses have been discovered 
and described by certain explorers which are separate from one 
another and have a very modern look. It is possible that they 
were erected after the advent of the white man, though there 
is no record of this. They have been long unoccupied, but are 
in a fair state of preservation. 

It is the middle period which most interests us, for at this 
time nearly all of the so-called fortresses were erected. These 
fortresses were not confined to the sides of the cliffs, but were 
built upon the mesas, and were the permanent villages of the 
people during the time of invasion. There may have been vil- 
lages in the valleys, built after the “great house” pattern, good 
specimens of which are still found in the valley of the Chaco, 
but the fortresses on the mesas and in the sides of the cliffs were 
also permanent villages, The summer homes were composed 
of isolated houses which were scattered among the cliffs, or were 
built upon the slight elevations, but did not often possess the 
component parts of village architecture, such as estufas, towers, 
store houses and tanks, or reservoirs. 

The point which we make is that there were fortifiéd villages 
or fortresses which possessed all the elements of a regular pueblo, 
and were occupied as permanent abodes, and not asa tempor- 
ary resorts, They were not mere refuges for the people in the 
time of attack, nor summer homes for an agricultural people. 
We must regard them as fortresses, or fortified villages, which 
the defenders built for the purpose of protection from the incur- 
sions of lurking foes, into which they gathered their families and 
their stores of provisions and personal possessions, making their 
inaccessibility the chief means for defense. They made them 
strongholds which they occupied permanently. They mark 
an early period in the history of the people—a period con- 
cerning which scarcely anything is known. About the only 
evidence is that which is found in the peculiar style of architec- 
ture and the human remains which have been discovered. 

Some have supposed that this condition of affairs was pecu- 
liar to certain localities, and was mainly prevalent in the “swarm- 
ing place” of the Pueblo tribes, namely, the valley of the San 
Juan, but the evidence is that it was spread over theentire pueblo 
territory and that all the tribes passed through the same exper- 
ience. It is probable that the people on the San Juan and its 
tributaries bore the brunt of the attack of the enemies which 
came down upon them from the mountains of the north, and 
were compelled to take refuge in the cliffs. It would seem, how- 
ever, that there were wild tribes surrounding the entire pueblo 
territory and that they constantly beset the villages which were 
on the edges, and first compelled them to fortify their homes, 
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and afterwards drove them from these outlying fortified posts 
towards the center of the territory. 

It will be understood that there were among the Cliff-dwell- 
ers and Pueblos various methods of defending their villages, each 
one of which was adapted to the particular region in which they 
were placed. These may be classified as follows: 


I. In the region where the Cave-dwellers had their homes the 
main dependence was upon the “lookout,” or, in other words 
upon the view furnished from their homes in the cliffs. 

There are many specimens of this kind of fortress, some of 
which may be found on the summits of the San Francisco moun- 
tains and in the midst of the craters of the extinct volcanoes. 


ISOLATED CLIFF NEAR FLAGSTAFF, 


Others are found in the midst of the Potreros and high isolated 
mesas which are situated in the valley of the Rio Grande The 
best example of this class will be found in the two isolated buttes 
or mesas which are called Shufinne and Puye. The fo!lowing is 
Mr. Bandelier’s description of these: 


The Shufinne contains a complete cave village, burrowed out of the 
soft rock by the aid of stoneimplements. The other specimen of artificial 
cave-dwellings is separated fromit by a distance of only three miles. Here 
is quite a large pueblo ruin, two stories high, that crowns the top of the 
cliff, but at Shufinne the buildings lie at the base of the cliff which looms 
up conspicuously like a bold white castle. There are scattered groups of 
caves near by, some of which extend at intervals ona line nearly a mile 
long, and in some places beams protrude from the rock, showing that houses 
had been built against it along side the cave dwellings. 

As lookout places both cliffs are magnificently situated, commanding 
in every direction a superb view. The Rio Grande valley is visible from 
north of San Juan to San Ildefonso, and from Santa Clara to the gorges 
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of Chimago. The whole eastern chain stretches out in the distance from 
Taos to its most southerly spurs below Santa Fe. In case of imminent 
danger the inhabitants of one rock could signal to those of the other, night 
or day, as there was nothing to obstruct the view. The ascent to the caves 
is tedious, for the slope is steep and it is tiresome to clamber over the frag- 
ments of pumice and tufa that coverit. Once above, we find ourselves be- 
fore cell duarceve, both low and narrow, a single door which sometimes 
serves aS an entrance to a group of as many as three cells, connected by 
short, narrow and low tunnels, large enough for a small person to squeeze 
through. There were little air-holes, or possibly loop holes, in the outer 
walls but no fire places, although the evidences of fire are plain in almost 
every room. 

Every feature of a pueblo household is found in connection with these 
caves. As defensive positions they were free from danger from assault by 
an Indian force. Only an ambush prepared under a cover of darkness 
could injure those who had descended from their lofty abodes, in order to 





CAVE FORTRESS NEAR SAN FRANCISO MOUNTAIN. 


fetch water or till the fields. Nevertheless, constant harassing might at 
last compel the inhabitants to abandon even such impregnable positions.* 
Cave villages of this kind are quite numerous, occupying an area of about 
300 square miles. 

West of the Rio Grande, in the vicinity of the Rito de Los Frijoles, 
there are deep canyons which traverse the country like gashes several 
hundred feet in depth. In the cliffs of this romantic valley the largest and 
best preserved cave villages are to be seen,—capable of accommodating 
1,500 people.* 

_ . Wherever the caves stand without pueblo ruins in their immediate 
vicinity, they show almost exclusively the old, old kinds of potsherds—the 
black and white, or gray, and corrugated. This would seem to indicate that 
the artifical caves and the smal! houses belong to one and the same period, 
anterior to that of the construction of the many storied pueblos.t 





*See Final Report of Investigations among Indians of S.W. U.S. Part II, p. 74. 
+See Ibid, p. 160. 
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Cave villages of this kind have been described by Mr. C. F. 
Lummis, as situated among the “Potreros,” and in the deep 
canyons just west of the Rio Grande; and attention is called to 
the remarkable stone idols, or effigies, which are supposed to be 
the totems of this people. 

One of the best specimens of a fortress situated so as to com- 
mand an extensive view is the one which is represented in the 
cut which has been kindly furnished by Mr. C. A. Higgins, of 
the Santa Fe railroad, who describes it as follows: 

Nine miles from Flagstaff, and only half a mile from the stage road 
to the Grand canyon, cave buildings are to.be seen, whose slopes are buried 
deep in black and red cinder. The caves, so-called; were the vent-holes 
of the volcano in the time of the eruptions of lava and ashes that have so 
plentifully covered the region for many miles about. Countless ragged 
caverns, opening directly under feet and leading by murky windings into 
unknown depths in the earth’s crust. Many are simple pot-holes a few 
yards in depth, then subterranean leads, choked up and concealed. Others 
yawn black, like burrows of huge beasts of prey. In many instances they 
are surrounded by loose stone walls, part of which are standiug just as 
when their singular inhabitants peered through the crevices at an approach- 
ing foe. Broken pottery abounds scattered in small fragments, like a 
talus, to the very foot of the hill, The pottery is similar to that found in 
the cliff-dwellings. It is probable the Cave-dwellers and the Cliff-dwellers 
were the same people. The cvuarser vessels are simply glazed or roughly 
corrugated; the smaller ones are decorated by regular indentations in imi- 


tation of the scales of the rattlesnake, or painted in black and white geo- 
metric designs. 


II. The commonest form of defense was to place the village or 
“great house” upon a high and isolated mesa, and make the situ- 
ation itself the source of security, but even in such cases there 
were special provisions for defense in the arrangement of the 
rooms above the terraces, leaving the lower story without any 
entrance. 

This was the peculiarity which the Spaniards noticed* in all 
the pueblos, though some of them were more difficult to ap- 
proach than others. Taos, Laguna, Acoma, San Domingo, al! of 
them located:in the eastern part ot the pueblo territory, in the 
valley of the Rio Grande, occupied such isolated positions that 
the Spaniards tound it difficult to conquer them, and some of 
them they never did wholly conquer. 

The early American explorers were impressed with the de- 





*The story of Coronado’s march was told by four persons who took part in it; Mendoza, 
Jerramillo and an anonymous writer and Castanedo. The following quotations will show the 
impressions formed: 

__“Acuco was discovered by Alvarado in 1540, who described it as “situated on a precipitous 
cliff so high that an arquebus ball could scarcely reach the top.”? ‘Situated on the top, the only 
approach was by an artific al stairway cutin the rock of nearly 300steps, and for the last 18 feet 
only holes into which to insert the toes.” “Three days farther west brought them to Tiguex, con- 
taining 12 villages, and situated on the banks of ariver.”” Continuing his journey five days more 
he reached ay a ‘‘which he found to bea strongly fortified village, and consisted of four story 
terraced houses built around a longsquare. It was also protected by a low stone wall and was 
capable of putting 500 men into the field. “Coronado and his troops also reached this rock. 
They climbed the heights of Acuco with great difficulty, but the native women accomplished it 
with ease. At the end of the first day’s march from Acoma they rested, where was “the fairest 
town in a!l the province, in which were private houses seven stories high.” Probably Laguna. 
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fensive character -of these isolated villages, and have often de- 
scribed them * 

An excellent summary of the various fortifications, or fortified 
villages, which may be found in the pueblo territory, has been 
given by Mr. A. H. Bell, an English gentleman, who accompany- 
ing the surveyors of the Southern Pacific railroad, afterwards 
wrote a book entitled ‘New Tracks in North America.” In this 
book he furnishes a description of the country and its topogra- 
phy, giving the elevation of the mountain peaks,} the amount of 
territory drained by the different rivers,t the barriers|| which 
separate the different river valleys, the pueblos in this region and 
the population of each. He also quotes from Prof. J. S. New- 
berry, who accompanied one of the earliest exploring parties, 
that of Captain McComb, and who described the pueblos which 
he visited. 

The ruins described by Mr. Bell were situated in the differ- 
ent districts, namely: on the Rio Grande and its tributaries; on 
the plateau where the Zuni and Tusayan tribes still live; on the 
Rio Verde and Little Colorado north of the San Francisco moun- 
tains; in the valley of the Gila and its tributaries; and, lastly, in 
Sonora, where are the ruins of the Casas Grandes. We give his 
descriptions of the first three or four localities, and leave the 
fortress of Sonora for another time. 

The isolated pueblos which lie at a considerable distance from the 
main valley of the Rio Grande are very different in appearance from the 
simple one story buildings which are occupied by the natives. Laguna is 


built on the summit of a cliff some forty feet high, and possesses several 
natural advantages for defense. Acoma is a large village on the summit of 





*The following are the American writers and the dates of their publications: 

Wm. H., Emory; in 1846-7, wrote to Albert Gallatin, then secretary of state, that he had met 
with an Indian race living in four-story houses built upon rocky promontories, inaccessible to a 
savage foe, and cultivating. the soil. His description was confirmed by Lieutenant Albert. Mr. 
Gallatin contributed to the transactions of the American Ethnological Society [Vol. II,p. x11, 
1848] an article on the subject, and Mr. E. G. Squier at the same time contributed to the Ameri- 
can Review an article.on the Ancient Monuments and the Aboriginal Semi-Civilized Nations of 
New Mexico and California. Mr. Squier identified Cibola with Zuni. Lieut. J. H. Simpson, in 
his Journal of Military Reconnoisance from Santa Fe to the Navajo country, gave a detailed 
description of the ruins in Chaco valley, also in the Rio de Chelly, and of the inhabited pueblos of 
the Zunis. Lieut. A. W. Whipple an W. W. Turner published, in the reports of the Pacific rail- 
road survey a description of the same pueblos. H. M. Breckenridge. in 1857, maintained that 
Cibola was the well-known ‘‘Casa grand” on the Gila. R.H. Kerns, in 2854, and Henry Scooll 
craft, in their ‘History of the Indian Tribes in.North America” [Vol. VI, p. 70], upheld the Zun- 
theory. In the year 1869, W. H. Davis published a book in Doylestown, Penn., entitled “Ei 
Gringo; also the Spanish’‘Conques: of New Mexico,” and agreed with the above writers. L.H. 
Morgan thought he identified Cibola in the ‘‘remarkable group of ruined stone structures” in the 
valley of the Chaco, as being the seven citiee of Cibola, and published an article. in the North 
American Review, in 1869, to that effect. H.H. Bancroft, in his “Native Races,” adopted the 
Zuni theory. The same view was held by L. Bradford Prince, chiefyustice of New Mexico, in his 
net sketches of New Mexico from the earliest records to the American occupation, in 1888 

131 pp.] 


+Fremont’s Peak, 13,570 feet; Long’s Peak, 13,575 feet; Mt. Lincoln, 17,000 feet; Santa Fe, 
6,846 feet; Albuquerque, 5,033 feet. 


The square miles embraced in the Columbia river valley, 230,000; the Colorado river, 200,000 
the Rio Grande, 210,000; the Great Basin, 282,000; the Mississippi river, 1,400,000. 


\|The country from the Gila eastward rises step by step and mesa upon mesa. Upon the edges 
of several of the mesas may be found interesting fortified towns. In the interval between Fort 
Defiance and the Rio Grande rises Mount Taylor which, like San Francisco moun- 
tain, has broken through the sedimentary strata and poured over them floods of lava, which are 
as fresh as if ejected yesterday. Between the headwaters ofthe Rio Gila and Colorado Chiquito 
S a very elevated tract known as the “mogollon escarpment.” 
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a flat mesa, whose perpendicular cliffs rise to the height of from 300 to 400 
feet. The ancient pueblo Taos consists of a compact fortress formed of 
terraces, seven stories high, and built on a rock overlooking a stream. 

Venegas, Coronado, and all the early Spanish explorers in New Mexico, 
have described a number of many storied fortresses which are now no 
more.* Those mentioned with the exception of Zuni and the seven Moqui 
villages, are the only native fortresses which now remain. 

Pecos was a fortified town of several stories. It was built upon the 
summit of a mesa which jutted out into the valley of the stream, and over- 
looked the valley for many miles. The Spaniards lived there until the 
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middle of the last century. A few natives re- 
mained and kept alive the sacred fires in the 
estufas. The wild Indians of the mountains}, 
finally attacked the place and left Pecos deso- 
lated. 
There are many ruins situated northeast 
from San Francisco mountain, located on the 
summit of the mesas. They are mostly three 
stories high with a court common to the whole 
community forming the center. The first story 
or basement consists of a stone wall fifteen feet 
high, the top of which forms a landing, and a 
flight of stone steps leads from the first to the second story. 
Further to the northwest, and nearer to Colorado, is a group of pueblos 
larger than those of the Moquis, but situated like them on the flat summits 
of mesas but containing estufas, reservoirs, aqueducts, terraces and walls 





*The ruins may be classed under three heads: 
1. Ruins of many storied strongholds. 
2. Ruins, the foundations of which only remain. 
. Ruins of buildings constructed under Spanish rule, 
tinder the first class, which are east of the Rio Grande, there are four ruined villages which 
were fortified. 
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of buildings at ‘east four stories high. No traces have been found of the 
former inhabitants. At Pueblo Creek are the remains of several fortified 
pueblos, crowning the heights which command Aztec pass. 

The ruins on the Rio Verde are worthy of notice. The river banks 
were covered by ruins of stone houses and regular fortifications which do 
not appear to have been inhabited for centuries. 


In this connection it may be well to recall the villages which 
were situated on the Rio Grande, and which belonged to the same 
system with those which have been described, but have so long 
been unoccupied, that they have been called by Mr. C. F. 
Lummis, the cities that were forgotten. 


RUINED PUEBLO ON A MESA—WITH OUTLOOK. 


These seem to have been fortified towns. They are called 
by the general name of Gran Quivira. They were occupied by 
the Spanish missionaries but were finally overthrown by the sav- 
ages and are now in ruins, 

Near Quivria Mr. Bandelier discovered a bold eminence 
which bears the remains of a pueblo in which the rooms were 
disposed in a circle around the top of the hill and two estufas, 
and not far from the village an artificial pond. He says: 

What could have induced the Indians to settle and remain in a region 
where they had to forego the great convenience of a natural water supply? 
It was the result of being driven back from other points. The ruins on the 
Madano were all provided with artificial reservoirs. This was not a device 
peculiar to Quivira, but one that was generally adopted by the Pueblo In- 
dians of that region. All over this arid region the villages relied upon such 
contrivances zs they do to-day at Acoma. Every pueblo on the Madano 
stands so as to be easily defended and to afford excellent lookouts. 

They are all specimens of that peculiar kind of Indian defensive posi- 
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tions in which the absence of obstacles to a wide range of view becomes a 
main element of security. The roving Indian seldom could have taken a 
pueblo by surprise, still less by direct assault against both the villages on 
the Medano. The villages were almost impregnable. Against persistent 
attacks on a small scale the sedentary Indian could not long hold out. 


The same kind of fortressses is common in the region around 
Zuni, though the most of them are in ruins. There are two 
pueblos on the summit ot “Inscription Rock.” The Zunis claim 
that they were their villages but were abandoned previous to the 
appearance of the Spaniards. 

General Simpson has furnished a plan and description of one 
ot these ruins. He says: 


These ruins presented in plan a rectangle of 206 by 307 feet, the sides 
corresponding to the four cardinal points. The apartments seem to have 
been chiefly upon the contour of the rectangle, though the heaps of rubbish 
within the court show that there had been here,some also. The style of the 
masonry, though resembling that of the pueblos of Chaco, is far inferior in 
beauty of its details. 

About 300 yards distant,a deep canyon intervening on the summit of the 
same massive rock, upon which the inscriptions are found, we could see 
another ruined pueblo, in plan. and size similar to that I have just described. 
The situation of the ruins is'a good one for defense and: for observation, 
since they are perched on a plateau over 200 feet in height, the sides of 
which are everywhere steep and absolutely vertical on the north and nearly 
so on the east.* 


There are ruins upon the summit of Thunder mountain 
called To-yo-a-lan-a, which rises 900 feet above the plain, in 
precipitous crags. Ascent is possible on four trails only, the 
most of which are of frightful dizziness. The mesa is four 
miles long and from one to two miles wide. The top is partly 
covered with low woods. There is tillable soil and permanent 
water in tanks, so that it could furnish room and subsistence 
for a moderate Indian a. The ruins mark the sites 
of six small villages. hey date from the year 1680 and 1692, 
and were erected during the absence of the Spaniards when the 
Navajos threatened to destroy the tribe. Sacrificial caves, in 
actual use, are quite numerous, and hosts of legends and folk- 
tales cluster around the towering table-rock. The village, 
which was first seen by Coronado and which he had to take by 
storm, was called “Ahacus” by Fray Marcos, and is now called 
“Hauicu.” It isan elongated polygon on a rocky promontory, 
overlooking the plains that stretch out on the south side of the 
Zuni river and about fifteen miles southwest from the present 
Zuni. The polygonal shape was a favorite one in the Zuni 
villages. 

Mr. Bandelier speaks of many ruins of this type: 

It implies a circumvallation of polygonal shape with one or more gate- 
ways. The circumvallation forms a building with a number of cells, the en- 


trances to which were from the inside, while the outer front was prob- 
ably perforated only with loop-holes. This polygonal house enclosed an 





*See Journal of Military Reconnoisance,1850, p. 221. Also Bandelier’s Final Report, Part II 
P. 20. 
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open space containing estufas, and sometimes a cluster of other buildings, 
so that the whole consists of a central group surrounded by a ring of many 
storied edifices which forma defensive wall. The prevalence of the poly- 
gonal puebloin the Zuni country must therefore be ascribed to other than 
physical influences, and it seems as if a protracted state of insecurity might 
be the cause of it. 


Mr. Higgins also speaks of ruins on the summits of isolated 
mesas, and illustrates them by two very striking engravings.* 


At several points upon the rim of the Grand canyon the razed walls of 
ancient stone dwellings may be seen. They are situated upon the verge of 
the precipice,in one instance crowning an outstanding tower that is connect- 
ed with the main wall by only a narrow saddle, and protected on every 
other hand by the perpendicular depths of the canyon. The wold does 
not contain another fortress so triumphantly invulnerable to primitive war- 
fare, nor a dwelling place that can equal it in sublimity. It would be found 
upon one ot the salients of Point Moran. 

Scattered southward over the plateau other ruins of similar character 
have been found. Perfect specimens of pottery and other domestic uten- 
sils have been exhumed. 

The most famous group and the largest aggregation is found in Walnut 
canyon, eight miles southeast from Flagstaff. This canyon is several hun- 
dred feet deep and some three miles long, with steep terraced walls of lime- 
stone. Along the shelving terraces under beetling projections of the strata, 
are scores of these quaint abodes. The larger are divided into four or five 
compartments by cemented walls, many parts of which are still intact. It 
is believed that these ancient people customarily dwelt upon the plateau 
above, retiring to their fortifications when attacked by an enemy. 

Inferentially these mysterious people, like the Cliff-dwellers, were of 
the same stock as the Pueblo Indians of our day. How long ago they 
dwelt here cannot be surmised, save roughly, by the appearance of extreme 
age that characterize many of the ruins, and absence of the strange native 
traditions concerning them. Their age has been estimated at from 600 to 
800 years. 


III. Another method of defense was one which consisted in 
the erection of towers or citadels, some of which were square, 
others round. Mr. Lummis has described a “rectangular 
house” situated southwest of the Chaco group, called Pueblo 
Alto. It measured some 200 feet long from north to south 
and 100 feet from east to west. He says: 

The walls on the west side are said to be still thirty, forty and forty-five 
feet high. Justin the center of this side 1s the distinctive wonder of the 
whole pueblo—a great tower. square outside, round within, with portions of 
its fifth story still standing. The walls still hold the crumbling ends of the 
beams to the successive stories, and the !oop-holes in the two lower stories 
are plainly visible. There are at present no traces of water in the vicinity, 


but the pottery seems to be of the same kind as that found in the Chaco 
ruins.t 


These ruins are near the extinct volcano called San Mateo, 
or Mt. Taylor, the summit of which is 11,391 feet high. The 
valley of the San Mateo is a narrow basin along the wocded 
northern slopes of the Sierras; bare hills extend to the north of 


*These engravings were drawn by Thomas Moran, who, perhaps, sacrificed strict scientific 
accuracy to his artistic taste. They represent the scenery vividly, but the picture of Walnut can- 
yon differs somewhat from the photographs which have been taken. 


tSee Bandelier’s Final Report II. 
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it, and to the east lies a bleak pass. The soil at San Mateo is 
fertile. Woods near at hand and a diminutive creek furnishes 
the water supply. Mr. Lummis speaks of the beauty of the 
pottery and the originality of decoration. There were bowls of 
indented pottery, one-half of the interior smooth and hand- 
somely painted, covered with combinations of well-known sym- 
bols of Pueblo Indian worship, Shell beads, stone axes, me- 
tates and arrow heads were numerous. 

In this region, a few miles north of McCarthy’s, rises an 
elliptical mesa called the ‘‘Mesita Redonda.” Its height is 
113 feet. The rock is sandstone, its top flat. It measures 76 
metres by 45 metres. On the summit is a structure consisting 
of nineteen regular rec- 
tangular cells, built on 
three sides around what 
nay have been a circu- 
lar watch tower, the di- 
ameter of which is nearly 
30 feet. 

Extensive ruins are 
found below, also pottery 
of the ancient red and 
olack type. All appear- 
ances favor the presump- 
tion that the remains on 
the top of the little butte 
and the more extensive 
ones at its foot formed 
but one settlement. It 
may be that the circular 
edifice was a watch tower, 
or it may have been the 
estufa belonging to the 
people who occupied the 
19 cells built around it. 

The Mesita afforded an 
excellent point for obser- 
vation and a place of ref- 
uge in case of dire neces- 
sity. Below there is at 
least one estufa, and also 
a large round depression, 
41 feet in diameter, which may have been a tank. It was an 
exceedingly favorable spot for an aboriginal settlement, for 
there was water near by and wood, and the soil was fertile. 

Other towers which were used for lookouts as well as for 
fortresses are numerous. Mr. Bandelier says of them: 


_ The frequency of round or circular structures have often been noticed 
by investigators. The interior is formed by a circular room and around this 














TOWER ON THE MANCOS.* 








*This Tower has been described by W.H. Holmes. See Chapter VI, p. or. 
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is built a ring divided transversely by a number of cells. While the ordi- 
nary round-towers occur almost everywhere over the pueblo area, this 
more complex structure seems to be a teature peculiar to the extreme 
northwest of New Mexico and the adjoining sections of Colorado and 
Utah.t 

Cliff houses and round-towers exist northwest of Fort Wingate. Two 
story watch-towers, of stone, were discovered in the vicinity of Zuni which 
were square instead of round. A stone staircase, built outside from the 
ground, leading to a sinall doorway in the upper story, characterized the 
“Round-towers.” Some of those at Fort Wingate had the walls built in 
steps and terraces, receding from below upwards like the stories of pueblo 
houses. Transverse beams supported the free ends of a number of poles 
like spokes of a wheel, resting loose on the axle, the other ends were im- 
beded in the walls and the poles supported the usual layers of brush and 
earth, or making circular balconies. Such tower-like constructions are not 
always to be looked upon as strictly military. The square towers around 
Zuni are built for guarding the crops and not for the use of a small garrison. 
Nevertheless every one of the small buildings had contiguous to it a circu- 
lar depression which the Navajos say was a tank. One of these had six- 
teen cells. 

Not only were the towers near the enclosures but within the 
enclosures themselves, and often formed citadels. This is es- 
pecially true of pueblos built in a checker-board pattern of ir- 
regularly alternating houses and courts. There are striking re- 
semblances between these citadels, which form so prominent a 
feature in the walled towns of the far west, and those which 
are so common in the ancient “walled towns” of oriental and 
bible lands. There is also considerable likeness between the 
structures upon the mesas and the old “castles” which in feudal 
times crowned the summit of the hills and mountains in central 
Europe. 

These pueblos are virtually closed on all sides, either by the walls of 
houses or by separate walls; they are very defensible, as there are but one 
or two entrances, and these either by a narrow passage between two build- 
ings Or a narrower one with re-entering angles between two court walls. 

Each village contains one or more open spaces of large size, but they 
are irregularly located, the tendency being to cut up the whole plat into as 
many small squares as possible. 

In addition to the court yards connected with these edifices, there are 
frequently enclosed spaces on the slope, which would not permit of the 
erection of buildings. These were probably garden beds, and were placed 
near the dwellings as a measure of precaution in time of danger. They 
were above the line of irrigation by the arroyas, but the remains of acequias 
in the bottoms prove that these were used for cultivation. They were with- 
out defense. 

The type of village which includes a larger and more substantial struc- 
ture grows more conspicuous as we ascend the course of Tonto creek; the 
checker-board-village-tvpe is quite plain. A fine specimen of the kind is 
noticed at San Carlos, Wheat Fields, and Armours. A quadrangular wall 
8% feet thick surrounds the central mound and the space thus enclosed is 
connected with the main +tructure by walls of stone dividing it into squares 
and rectangles. It is still the checker-board-type; but the dwellings have 
mostly been consolidated into ome central mass, from which enclosures 
diverge towards the circumvallation. Every village contained a larger and 
higher eminence, sometimes in the center and sometimes at the side. 


There are indications in some places that the house was 


tSee Holmes report in Hayden’s Survey in_1876, p. 388, and plates; also Morgan’s “Houses 
and House Life,”’ p. 191; also the chapter on “High Houses and Ruined Towers.” 
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erected on an artificial platform, but the central building can 
not compare with the communal house. The ruins around 
Fort McDowell and Fort Reno are of this type. Remains of 
irrigating ditches are quite common—some of them as long as 
twenty miles. The width of the acequia is about two feet, and 
the depth about two feet. In addition to these canals, artific- 
ial tanks begin to appear. They are elliptical and the rim is 
formed of stones, or by an embankment of earth of consider- 
able thickness. They run mostly parallel to the streams, but 
transverse acequias have also been discovered. I always found 
the tanks in the vicinity of ruins, and more or less distinctly 
connected with ancient canals. A 

Mr. Cushing says of these canals in the Salado and Gila 
valleys: 

They were found varying in length from ten to eighty miles, and in 
width from ten to eighty feet. Each canal, whether large or small, was 
found on excavation to have been terraced, that is the banks of dirt thrown 
out had formed a greater canal eontaining a lesser, which in turn contained 
another. They were so filled up and leveled in the course of centuries, that 
they were scarcely traceable. 

Among the Pueblo Indians such works are communal enter- 
prises carried on by all the men of the viliage, and performed 
at stated times. The villages situated on the same irrigating 
ditch used the same acequia and were contiguous, yet they 
were independent of each other for a long time. There was 
no evidence of a confederacy. 

In connection with this class of fortresses, the Great Houses 
on the Gila, and Salado and Sonora, are to be mentioned again. 
Father Ribas, the historiographer of Sonora, says that the vil- 
lages consisted of solid houses made of large adobes, and that 
each village had, beside a large edifice, stronger, and provided 
with loop-holes, which served in case of attack, as a refuge or 
citadel. Such a place of retreat, the Casa Grande and analog- 
ous constructions in Arizona, seem to have been. The strength 
of the walls, the openings in them, their cummanding position 
and height, favor the suggestion. 

A wall of circumvallation to these villages shows that the 
enclosure and central area was a fortress. 

Mr. Cushing claims that the central building was a temple. 
He speaks also of “pyral mounds” where had been buried a 
certain class of the dead of these cities, together with their 
numerous funeral sacrifices. Usually at the southern and west- 
ern bases of these mounds were found great cemeteries con- 
taining from twenty to two, three, and even four hundred 
incinerary urns. 


The same excavation which revealed these features of a pyral mound 
also revealed the contiguous enclosing wall of what proved to be typical, 
very extensive, many-roomed dwellings. Not only from the discovery of 
totemic devices and forms of pottery, of which each one of these great 
blocks of dwellings contained always a distinguishing few, but also trom 
the fact that each had outside of its enclosing wall, its own pyra! mound, its 
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great underground communal oven, and its still greater reservoir, fed bya 
special branch of the larger city viaducts or canals, it was inferable that 
each was the abiding place of a particular clan or gens. 

First inthe temples, in what remained of the second and third stories, 
afterwards in the enclosed communal buildings, we found sepulchres. 
Those in the temples were built of adobe, shaped like sarcophagi. These 
in turn had been carefully walled in and plastered over, in order that the 
living rooms that contained them might still be occupied. 


The best specimens of a Cliff Fortress is the one which is 
called Montezuma Castle. It was first discovered by Dr. W. 
F. Hoffman in 1876, but afterward was visited and described 
by Dr. E. A. Means. 

It contained all the elements of a permanent ‘‘home village” 
or pueblo, and of a cliff fortress. Its position is almost inac- 
cessible, but its manner of construction, especially the arrange- 
ment for reaching the upper stories, gave it unparalleled 
security. Its upper stories were furnished with battlements, 
showing that it was intended to be a fortress, and the details 
of its construction illustrate the skill and sagacity with which 
the Cliff-dwellers erected their fortresses.* 

Mr. Hoffman calls it an imposing “cliff fortress.”” The fol- 
lowing are his words: 


I say “fortress” from the fact that all the cliff-dwellings from this 
localilty upward, along the stream to Montezuma wells, contain but a single 
room, the dimensions of which vary from four to eight feet square,and from 
three to five feet high, and appear like swallow nests instead of habitations. 
The fortress is about 35 feet in height, each story receding several feet. 
The horizontal length of the front wall is about 50 feet, the walls being 
built nearly out to the face of the escarpment. There is a square tower in 
the — front of the lower wall, through which I found the only means of 
access. 

The roof of the second story forms a floor for a sort of parapet 4 feet 
high. Through this are several port-holes 3 or 4 inches square, on the in- 
ner side and over a foot on the outer side, through which arrows could have 
been very easily fired. Back of the parapet is a small opening leading into 
a aaa which appears as if it might have been used as a store-room for 
ood. . 

The door or opening, partially visible in the upper postern wall, is the 
one leading to the supposed hearth and store-room. Two rafters protrude 
from the middle of the wall, which evidently served as a partial hold, or 
support. The lintels over the doorways are generally of cedar, and are in 
as substantial a condition as when first placed there. The stones compos- 
ing the wall are neatly and closely laid and fitted, and actually cemented 
together with mortar. The place has become more accessible by the 
breaking away of the rocks than it was when regularly occupied, when rope 
ladders were probably in use. 


The description by Dr. Means corresponds to that given by 
Dr. Hoffman, but furnishes some additional facts. It is as 
follows:t 


Of the cliff fortresses, as distinguished from the pueblos, many excel- 





«#5ee Hayden’s Report for 1876, p. 477. 


+Mr. Holmes speaks of towers on the San Juan, which furnisned the means of access to the 
cliff-dwellings. 


t“‘Cliff-Dwellings on the Rio Verde,” by Edgar A. Means, surgeon U.S.A. Popular Science 
Monthly, 1890, p. 744. 
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lent examples are found in the verde region. One, in which I was the first 
white man to set foot, is built on the right wall of a deep canyon, between 
Hackberry Flat and the Rio Verde. The building known as “Montezuma 
Castle,” on the right bank of Beaver creek, in sight of and three miles 
from Fort Verde, is the finest and is typical of its class. 

This castle, doubtless a ‘‘fortress,” is fitted into a natural depression, 
high up in a vertical limestone cliff, the base of which is 340 feet from the 
edge of the stream and about 4o feet above it. The casa, or fortress. is 
accessible only by means of ladders, its lowest foundation being 40 feet 
from the bottom of the cliff. After ascending three of these, a ledge is 
reached, upon which six cave-rooms open. On a ledge below this one, 
and 80 feet to the northeast, are two cave-dwellings neatly walled up in 
front, with a well-made window in each for entrance. One or two isolated 
chambers, walled in front and windowed, may be seen in the side of the 
cliff, where they are altogether inaccessible. These together constituted 
the settlement, or home village. 

Ascending a fourth ladder, the “fortress” is reached. The foundation 
rests upon cedar timbers, laid longitudinally upon flat stones on the ledge. 
The projecting ends of these timbers show plainly the marks of stone axes, 
used in cutting them. The front wall is a little over two feet thick at the 
bottom and 13 inches at the top. The timbers are so placed that at the 
middle they project over the edge of the ledge. The fortress is entered at 
a projecting angle, through a window of sub-gothic form, measuring 3 feet 
3 inches in height and 2 feet 4 inches wide at the bottom. The apartment 
is smoothly plastered within. The plastering shows the marks of the 
thumb and fingers and hand. 

The roof is formed by willows laid horizontally across eleven rafters of 
ash and black alder; upon this a thick layer of reeds placed transversely, 
the whole plastered on top with mortar, forming the floor to the chamber 
above. The only means of entering the seventeen apartments above this 
room is a small hole in the ceiling, just within the entrance, measuriug 13 
by 18 inches, bordered by flat stones laid upon the reed layer of the roof. 
These stones are worn smooth by the hands of the Cliff-dwellers, in pass- 
ing two and fro. There is a store-room separate from the one just described, 
on the first floor. It can only be entered through a small scuttle in the 
room over it. The upper, third and fourth stories are further back than the 
first. after the pueblo style. The outer wall is built on a ledge in the rear 
of the second floor. The second story is much more spacious than the first, 
as the roof of the latter brings the building to the level of the ledge, which 
extends laterally in each direction and serves as a floor for additional 
rooms, This story is composed of a tier of four rooms, bounded behind by 
a massive wall of masonry which rests on a ledge with the floor This ar- 
rangement, besides giving more room to the stories above, secures the 
greatest amount of stability to the wall, which is most important to the 
structure. It is 28 feet in height, rises to the fifth story, around the front 
of which it forms a battlement 4% feet high, fortress like. It is slightly 
curved inward.* 

The third floor comprises the most extensive tier of rooms in the struct- 
ure, as it extends across the entire alcove of the cliff in which the Casa is 
built. The balcony above the second story has a battlement about it, sup- 
ported by the wall of the room. The apartments of the fourth floor are 
rather neater in construction than the rooms below. The doorways are 
neatly executed, each having four good-sized lintel pieces, 

The fifth story can only be reached by climbing through a small hole 
in the ceiling of the room below. This, the uppermost story, consists of a 
long porch, or gallery, having a battlement in front and an elevated back- 
ward extension on the right. The two rooms on this floor are roofed by 
the cliff, and are loftierthan the lower chambers . 





_ .*The most of the walls which form the fortressin the cave villages are curved outwards. Such 
is the case in Monarch’s Cave and elsewhere. 
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THE JESUP EXPEDITION COLLECTION. 
BY HORTON I. SMITH. 


An exhibition of the collections of the Jesup North Pacific 
expedition, made during the summer and fall of 1897, has been 
placed in the American Museum of Natural History. The 
plan of the expedition is a most comprehensive one, and of 
fundamental importance for the study of the relations of the 
American race to other races. It deals with one of the great 
questions, referring to the early peopling of the inhabitable 
parts of our globe. 

The detailed plans for the expedition were intrusted to Dr. 
Franz Boas, who is in charge of the museum. He laid out the 
work in such a way that the north Pacific coast of Asia and 
America will be thoroughly examined by a number of expedi- 
tions, which are intended to extend over five years. During 
the past year, work was carried on in the southern part of the 
North Pacific coast of America, more particularly in the south- 
ern interior and on the coast of British Columbia. The party 
which conducted these investigations consisted of Dr. Franz 
Boas, Dr. Livingston Farrand, Mr. Harlan I. Smith, Mr. James 
Felt and Mr. George Hunt. 

There were two special problems to which attention was 
paid during the past year. On the coast of British Columbia 
are the remains of villages which date back to great antiquity, 
the refuse of these villages being piled up in places to a height 
of twenty feet or more. Since these accumulations consist, to 
a great extent, of shells, fish-bones, and other refuse of the 
kitchen, which accumulates very slowly, these deposits present 
great antiquity. At the present time, there is a peculiar cult- 
ure prevailing among all the tribes of the North Pacific coast. 
The first problem that was investigated was that of the devel- 
opment of this peculiar culture during the time represented by 
the deposition of these refuse heaps. 

The other important question looked into was whether the 
personal appearance of the people changed during this period, 
so that one may assume that migration took place after the 
villages were first established. The study of these archxolog- 
ical questions was taken up by Mr. Smith. Among the speci- 
mens that he obtained, in his work there, is one group illus- 
trating the culture of the prehistoric people of the interior of 
British Columbia. Most of these were obtained at Kamaloops, 
which is at present quite a flourishing town on the Canadian 
Pacific railroad. Opposite the town a considerable Indian set- 
tlement is situated. Mr. Smith, with some difficulty, obtained 
the consent of the Indians to dig in the old burial places. 
The Indians do not know to what people these burials belong, 
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but they do not like to see the bones of what may have been 
their ancestors, disturbed. For this reason the chief called a 
council in which the subject was very fully discussed. Finally 
the confidence of the people was gained by the help of a num- 
ber of photographs of the museum, in which it was shown how 
the people visited the hails in order to see the wonderful works 
of the Indians, and how they were instructed, by means of lec- 
tures, in regard to the meaning of all these objects, and from 
that time on they rather helped than resisted any endeavor to 
obtain collections. 

The finds at Kamloops consist largely of bone and stone 
implements; and some of the specimens that are now on ex- 
hibition in the museum show that the art of the prehistoric 
people was highly developed. There are a number of beauti- 
fully carved bone clubs, the handle of one of which shows an 
Indian adorned with a flowing feather head-dress. There are 
carvings representing animals; copper ornaments which were 
worn in the ears and in the hair, and probably also in the nose; 
large hand-mills and pestles, showing that the people gathered 
and dried various kinds.of fruit, which were probably mixed 
with water, ground and boiled. The objects that were buried 
with the dead were wonderfully well preserved. The mode of 
burial of the ancient people evidently differed from the one 
practiced nowadays. A number of bodies had been cremated, 
particularly those of children, while in other cases the grave 
was surrounded by an enclosure made of stakes and frag- 
ments of a canoe. 

The stone implements are found in great numbers scattered 
all over the country, and the Indians have curious beliefs con- 
cerning them. They think that they were made by the Raven, 
while he was traveling all over the world, performing great 
feats. They search for them, making new implements out of 
them. The stone implements that they were using until quite 
recently are of much smaller size and nicer shape than those 
found in the prehistoric buriais. Quite a number of skeletons 
were exhumed, which seems to indicate that in personal ap- 
pearance the past population was very much like that of the 
present day. 

After finishing his work in the interior, Mr. Smith took up 
the investigation of the refuse heaps on the seacoast. The 
results obtained here are of great importance. The manufac- 
tured objects are only to a very slight extent chipped stone 
implements. The stone implements are made of slate by 
means of rubbing; but by far the majority of implements are 
made of bone and antlers. There are harpoons, arrow-heads, 
spear-heads, etc., similar in shape to those used on the coast 
until recent times. But the human remains indicate that a 
fundamental change in the type of the people inhabiting this 
region has taken place. At the present time the curious cus- 
tom of deforming the heads prevails amung the Indians. A 
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cushion made of cedar bark is placed on the head of the infant, 
and tied down so firmly that it prevents the growth of the 
forehead. It is removed after the first year, but then the 
head has attained a peculiar shape, which it retains through 
lite. For this reason the Indians are called ‘“‘Flatheads.” But 
among the people whose remains were found in the shell- 
heaps, this custom did not prevail. Their heads are nicely 
rounded and seem to resemble in shape the heads found 
among the tribes of the interior. It seems, therefore, that Mr. 
Smith’s archeological discoveries indicate that a wave of 
migration crossed the mountains, and descended to the coast. 
It is interesting to note that this conclusion, which has been 
derived from the archzological investigation, is corroborated 
by linguistic evidence. The language that is spoken now by 
the tribes of the coast is akin to the language spoken in the 
interior, which, of course, also indicates that at an early time 
these people must have been closely related. 

But it seems that the refuse heaps disclose a still different 
type of man. The people who seem to have lived here at a 
still earlier time were also in the habit of deforming their 
heads, but in a manner different from that practiced at the 
present time. The method of deformation which they applied 
is still practiced by the Indians living in the extreme north of 
Vancouver island. It seems, therefore that the archzological 
investigation is disclosing here very fundamental changes in 
the location of Indian tribes, which must have taken place 
hundreds of years ago. 

The other members of the party directed their attention 
towards the investigation of the customs and personal appear- 
ance of the Indians, with a view of determining their relation- 
ships. The exhibit shows some very interesting results of these 
investigations. In one case there is a series of masks collect- 
ed in Bella Coola, which represent all the deities of that tribe. 

The Bella Coola, from whom these specimens were collect- 
ed, live on a deep fiord onthe coast of British Columbia. They 
were visited by Drs. Boas and Farrand, who traversed the coast 
range on horseback, and reached the coast, descending the 
steep western slope of the coast mountains. On this journey 
Dr. Farrand visited one of the most primitive tribes of North 
America. They are called the Chilcotin. Until a few years 
ago they were a purely nomadic tribe (without any fixed habi- 
tation), while at present the larger portion of the tribe live in 
villages that are located on the Chilcotin river. Quite a num- 
ber of families, however, prefer the old roving life. Their huts 
are built at long intervals on the eastern slopes of the coast 
range, and they come into contact with the whites rarely. 

The expedition was very successful in collecting casts of the 
faces of the Indians, which represent quite exhaustively the 
different types of man inhabiting British Columbia. From 
these casts and accompanying photographs busts are being 
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made, a few of which are on exhibition now, which illustrate 
the personal appearance of these Indians. 

Another collection of great interest was made near the 
northern part of Vancouver island, partly by Dr. Boas and 
partly by Dr. Farrand. It illustrates the industries, arts, and 
ceremonials of the tribes of that region. The collection em- 
braces a series of beautifully carved masks, which are worn in 
ceremonial dances, and represent the spirits which are believed 
to be the protectors of the Indians. Other groups of masks 
represent the ancestors of families, and are worn in the feasts 
given by the chiefs. 

Besides theSe collections, the party brought back a vast 
amount of scientific information bearing upon the customs, 
beliefs and languages of these tribe. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the liberality of Mr. 
Jesup has made it possible to investigate the tribes of this in- 
teresting region before they are swept away by contact with 
civilization. 

From the New York Evening Post. 





THe HAND IN THE ALPHABET.—It was long held that the 
Phoenician alphabet was derived from the Egyptian, but it has been 
discovered that as early as the time of the exodus, Mine was a 
cultured and prosperous realm, where people practiced the art of 
alphabetic writing. This has revolutionized the history of the 
alphabet, for instead of deriving the Minzan from the Pheeni- 
cian’s alphabet it became necessary to derive the Phoenician from 
the Minzn, There are certain sounds in the Hebrew which 
were preserved in special symbols in the language of Arabia. 
The earliest known name tor hand is koph, and for foot is nun, 
but the character for hand and foot are not found in the Hebrew, 
and are found in the Minzan. The Hebrew borrowed the name 
from the merchants but did not adopt the character of the 
hand and foot in ancient alphabets. This is somewhat strange 
and has a bearing upon the history of the Hebrew alphabet. It 
is well known that the hand and the foot are very common inthe 
glyphs of Mexico anc Central America. 

The hand is also avery common symbol among the picto- 
graphs among the Pueblos and Cliff-dwellers It was used also 
by the Mound-builders. This would suggest that both the hand 
and the foot were primordial forms in the earliest alphabets, and 
that they became sacred characters and had a symbolic meaning. 
This makes it very important that the significance of the handas 
a religious symbol should be studied. Those who confine them- 
selves wholly to American symbols may not appreciate this so 
much as those who take a wider range of subjects. 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES, 


BY WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW. 


THE BEHNESA Papyri.—The remark that “we have only be- 
gun to scratch Egypt as yet,” is now as true as it is witty. Wit- 
ness the great but easy discovery of papyri by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt at Behnesa. The former wrote: “As we moved north- 
wards over the site, the flow of papyri soon became a torrent 
which it was dfficult to cope with.” Again: “On the first of 
these two days we came upon a mound which had a thick layer 
consisting almost entirely of papyrus rolls,. . . . . the diffi- 
culty was to find enough baskets in all Behnesa to contain the 
papyri. At the end of the day’s work no less than thirty-six 
good-sized baskets were brought in from this place, several of 
them stuffed with fine rolls, three to ten feet long, including some 
of the largest Greek rolls I have ever seen.” 

Behnesa, a squalid hamlet of fellahs, is the site of the capital 
city Oxyrhynchus, whose mounds, never exceeding thirty-five feet 
in height, lie some eighty miles west of the Nile and 120 miles 
south from Cairo. The seventy men and boys had hardly dug 
a trench, when Mr. Hunt detected the Greek word for mote on a 
crumpled papyrus, It was the now famous papyrus containing 
the (new) “Sayings of Jesus.” Another uncial fragment contain- 
ed the first chapter of St Matthew’s Gospel, now accepted as by 
far the oldest known fragment of the New Testament and of in- 
estimable value, especially to orthodox christianity. “The 
papyri were, as a rule, not very far from the surface; in one patch 
of ground, indeed, merely turning up the soil with one’s boot 
would frequently disclose a layer of papyri.” 

There are several hundred thousand of bits or fragments of 
papyri, I will classify some of the papyri likely to be of value. 
There are some three hundred literary pieces, classical and theo- 
logical, ranging from ten lines to ten columns in length, mostly 
of the first three centuries. About half of these appear to be 
Homeric. The other half covers almost the whole field of 
Greek literature—such as tragments of epic, lyric, tragic and 
comic poetry, of oratory, philosophy, and of treatises on medi- 
cine, grammar, law, geography and metre—together with early 
Christian writings. There are about 2,000 non-literary docu- 
ments, covering the first seven centuries, and relating to trade, 
taxation, civil and military affairs, customs, etc. They range in 
quality trom an imperial edict down to the private memoranda of 
a peasant! The latter was bidden to “shell out,” just as the 
poor fellah is to-day; and in one spot Mr. Hunt found 150 
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ostraka, from one of which I take an order, the translation being: 
“Give Ammon, the groom, one jar of wine for five days from 
first to sixth day of Pharmouthi.” 

There are some thirty Latin papyri, partly literary—a frag- 
‘ment of the first book of the A£=neid being already translated. 
Coptic seems to have been little written at Oxyrhynchus, for 
only some forty to fifty Coptic documents were found in the 
heaps of fragments. These range from 500 to 600 A. D. 

There are 100 well-preserved Arabic rolls, ranging from the 
seventh to the tenth century, and over 300 medizval Arabic 


papyri. 


THE TuucypipEs Papyrus is of the first century and has 
been critically studied. It is a portion of the fourth book, and 
includes the famous, or infamous, surrender of the Spartan gar- 
rison on the island of Spahcteria to a party of Athenians. The 
few original readings are a distinct improvement upon our 
medizval versions; a purer Attic orthograpy is also seen ina 
few instance. But the papyrus is essentially like that of our ac- 
cepted text. We have, therefore, for the first time, postive proof 
that the texts of the first century and the middle ages agree. 
Fortunately, too, the papyrus contains a number of sentences, 
which certain critics have delighted to call accretions or corrup- 
tions. In the last ANTIQUARIAN I named the papyri that are to 
appear in the coming volume of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
among them some lost poems by Sappho, and [ need not repeat 
the captivating program, 


PREHISTORIC RaAcEs In Ecypt.—Up to a very recent date the 
existence of a neolithic—certainly of a palzolithic—age in 
Egypt has been conjectured only. But implements of a palzo- 
lithic type are now well known and point to a late stone age 
before the use of metals. Nothing as yet of the transition period 
can be recorded with authority; and the neolithic and metallic 
age so commingle that to positively determine the remains of 
the former is sometimes a difficult task. M. de Morgan’s brilliant 
work at Nagada is supplemented by that of M. Amielineau at 
Abydos. The conclusions of de Morgan may be summed up, 
The stone age people of the Nile are called Gheni aborigines, to 
distinguish them from the invaders from Asia, z.¢., the Egyptians 
as they became called. The former are dolicocephalous and the 
latter are mesaticephalous; they belong to two different races, as 
is shown by Dr. Fouquet. 

From the images found we know that the aborigines were 
not negroes, but a white race, with short, light hair, an oval face 
and almond shaped eyes. They wore pointed beards, and their 
women had wide arched eyebrows, broad hips and thick waists. 
They did not disfigure their bodies but made use of tattooing. 
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Their only dress consisted of bits of skin and furs, nothing more 
than a loin covering, and they do not seem to have known the 
art of weaving, and apparently did not know how to make thread 
and rope. As ornaments they wore bead necklaces and brace- 
lets made of stone or shells from the Nile or Red Sea, _ Brace- 
lets were also made of ivory, mother-of-pearl and flint. The last 
are truly wonders of workmanship. The process was very likely 
to make a flint disk, through the center of which a hole was 
bored with a sand drill and enlarged by pressure. Such brace- 
lets have been found nowhere else in the world, They mark the 
highest point in the flint cutting industry. 

The aborigines were great hunters and fishers. They had 
spears, arrows and harpoons. They had canoes adorned with 
curious distinctive emblems. Whether they were farmers is 
more questionable, as wheat and barley originated in Chaldza, 
and though found in the royal tomb of Negadah, are wanting in 
purely neolithic stations, like Dimeh and others, 

The best supply of natural flint is to be found in the creta- 
ceous beds of the valley between Akhmin and Keneh, in which 
district, too, the flint-cutting industry seems to have reached its 
climax. M. de Morgan’s observations regarding the various im- 
provements are similar to those published last year, but he has 
tound new objects of marvellous beauty—for instance, two 
knives, now in the Gizeh museum, Those knives are character- 
istic of Egypt, while other implements, such as polished celts, 
common in Europe, are very scarce in Egypt, where also gouges 
and chisels seem to be wanting. 

It is on the left bank territory of the Nile, between Negadah 
and Kawamil, that the flint-cutting industry seems to have 
reached its greatest perfection. This place was the centre of an 
advanced civilization and became the headquarters of Egypt’s 
invaders. ; 

The royal tomb of Negadah did not contain any metal im- 
plements, but in the tombs of Abydos these begin to assume a 
great importance, and from what is known of the sepultures of 
the third dynasty it may be assumed that the use of flint was 
then almost abandoned. In the less ancient tombs, where metal 
occurs abundantly, the flint cutting is less perfect than in the 
older sepultures. The period of highest perfection in the cutting 
of these implements seems to have been shortly after the invasion. 
That flint implements were abandoned at the time of the third 
dynasty is proved by the absence of tools and flint relics. 

But to attribute the whole mass of later as well as earlier 
stone implemedts to the neolithic age is an error. M. de Mor- 
gan is both impatient and brilliant, and here his impatient asdor 
to prove his points needs careful investigation. In the scenes of 
sacrifice of the twelfth dynasty, flint knives are used and flin- 
headed arrows are found in the tombs of the preceding dynasty. 
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It is seen in Petrie’s books, Kahun, Jllahun, Tell-el-Amarna, that 
knives and tools of stone were abundant in the twelfth dynasty, 
and sickles were set with flint flikes in the age of Thothmes. in 
the Middle Empire bronze was used but it was sufficiently scarce 
to bz supplemented by stone when stone would answer. The 
axes found by de Morgin at Misht are identical with those found 
at Kahun, by Petrie. There assuredly was a neolithic aye, and 
my own opinion is that it both precedes “the new race” (what- 
ever that race was), and included it, certainly foratime. Then 
followed the “Egyptian conquest,” by the invaders from the 
East, and the bronze age, still using stone or flint. History be- 
gan with the organization after the conquest. It is evident that 
Egypt is affording ethnology a splendid field for research. 


EcypTiAN Proper Names.—There could hardly be a harder 
philological nut to crack than this one. An established consen- 
sus is sorely needed. Prof. Erman again presents the “Berlin 
system” for transliteration; but for proper names its trouble is 
that it gives us just the Egyptian text, often a bare consonantal 
skeleton. For example, Sdkhtp (Sebekhetep). How to produce 
pronounceable names is the problem. Dr. Erman proposes a 
solution: 1. Substituting Greek forms for Egyptian where they 
exist—e. g., Amenemus for Amenemhat. 2. Substituting Coptic 
for Egyptian where the Coptic forms correspond in grammatical 
construction. 3. Where neither Greek nor Coptic can be of usé, 
by adopting conventional values for consonants and semi-vowels. 
But two objections at once occur: 1. This involves a knowledge 
of Coptic and its relation to Old Egyptian. 2. It involves a com- 
plete change, so much so that scholars could hardly drop the 
old ruts fur a new track, although “the new race” of Egyptolo- 
gists might acquire the “neo-text.” 


MONUMENTAL REcoRDs, the new illustrated monthly journal, 
has made its bow, and is already a welcome as well as a needed 
visitor to many homes that either wish, or should know of, pict- 
uresque archeology. Dr. Baum, the editor, whose address is 
box 1839, New York City, has a clear and vivid concepcion that 
such a journal is sure to be favorablyreceived. The illustrations 
are of a high order and the text instructively pertinent. 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


BirDs THE BONES oF THE Gops.—A singular point is brought 
out in the study of the /srae/ Stela by Mr. F. VL. Griffith. On it 
there appears this sentence: “I have not trapped birds, the bones 
of the gods.” In spite of its strangeness this is a common con- 
ception, but in order to be understood must be applied to the 
souls of men. The Egyptians believe that the sacred hawks 
supplied the framework on which the gods and the ethereal 
spirits of deceased men could go from earth to heaven. Even 
the Dakota Indians have a myth about the shapeless souls which 
climbed up from the world below to the terraces of the earth 
above, and at the summit received the forms of birds. They 
were afterwards changed to human forms. What is most re- 
markable about this myth is, it is connected with a pictograph 
in which the sun, the moon and seven stars, or Pleiades, and the 
red star, and the tree, and river appear as well as the four ter- 
races above the earth. It is a singular ccincidence the picto- 


graph is purely aboriginal. The conception of the souls becom- 
ing birds is oriental. 


ANCIENT ARMOR.—The Milwaukee museum is to have one of 
the finest collections of armor in this country. The donor is 
Mr. Rudolph Nunnemacher, Jr., who has been engaged in mak- 
ing a collection of this class of curios for a number of years. 
The collection is said to be one of the finest private collections 
in the country. It contains between 3,000 and 4,000 specimens, 
representing the armor of all ages and all countries. 


STANDARDS OF LINEAR MEasuRE.—An article in the School 
of Mines Quarterly [January, 1893], by Edwin P. Clark, upon 
the “Standards of Linear Measure,” has some good thoughts. 
The writer quotes from John Quincy Adams’ report upon 
weights and measures in 1821, as follows: “For the measure- 
ments of all objects which you can lift and handle the fathom, 
the arm, the cubit, the hand’s breadth, the span, the fingers are 
the instruments proposed to him by nature; while the pace and 
the foot are those which are given to him for itinerary distances. 
The lack of uniformity in measures of length is founded in the 
physical organization of man.” In adapting the raiment to his 
body, he would find at once in his own person the supply of the 
standard of the measure of length, and the proportions and sub- 
divisions of that standard. 
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Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie says: “Most ancient measures 
have been derived from one of the two great systems—that of 
the cubit of 20.63 inches, or the digit of .729 inches, and both of 
these systems are found in the earliest remains.” The distance 
from the point ot the elbow to the end of the little finger, being 
sharply defined and readily applicable as a unit of length, seems 
to have been the most ancient and universal standard. This is 
known as the cubit. The parts are also taken from the digit, 
thumb, palm, hand, foot, pace, girth (which was the yard), and 
are as follows: digit, 1; palm, 4; span, 12; foot, 16; cubit, 24; 
step or pace, 40; fathom, distance between tips of fingers with 
arms extended, 96, which is 8 feet, spans, or 96 inches. 

Units of measure were transmitted from one people to 
another in ancient times, and thereby a certain amount of uni- 
formity arose. The cubit was che standard used in building the 
great pyramids, and is the unit of several Egyptian monuments. 
It is found at Babylonia, Assyria and Asia Minor. Ten ancient 
buildings in all give a mean of 2063 inches. It was divided in 
to fifths. The Greek foot was three fifths of the cubit. Thir- 
teen buildings give an average of 12.45 inches, which is the usual 
Greek unit. This foot originated in Babylonia. The digit was 
of wide extension during ancient times. It was found as a 
standard in Egypt, Asia Minor, Persia, Assyria, Nimrud or Nin- 
eveh. 

There are 28 digits in a cubit, making the length of a cubit 
.729 inches.- The hypothesis that the ancient system of meas- 
urement was founded upon the ascertained length of a degree of 
the meridian, and that the measurements of the great pyramid of 
Gizeh indicate that these units are purely imaginary. The first 
measurement of a meridian on record was by Eratosthenes 2v0 
B.C., and so could not have been contained in the pyramid. 

In this connection it may be well to notice that there are dif- 
ferent units of measurements in different countries or else in the 
different parts of the same country. To illustrate, Mr. A. L. 
Lewis, the English archzologist, has reduced the great circles of 
Great Britain down to a uniformity of measurement with the 
multiple of a unit which measures 11.64 inches, while Mr. J. T. 
Bent and Mr. R. M. W. Swan have reduced the ruins of Mashon- 
aland to a uniforn measurement, the common divisor of which is 
a measure of 17.17 feet; three instances having a measure of 
17.17 feet; three having double that, 34 34 feet; seven having 54 
feet; three. half that, 27 feet; and two instances nearly twice 54, 
or 107 4-5 feet, 

The division of the English circles of Stanton Drew is as fol- 
lows: One circle measures 100 feet of 11.64 inches; a second 
measures 150 feet, about; a third within 7% inches of 380 feet. 
The length of a straight line from the center of the curve through 
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the great circle to the centre of the least circle, about 1,310 feet 
of 11.94 inches. 

All the units I have spoken of were in use round about the 
Mediterranean from two to three thousand years ago, and may 
have come here at various times and in various ways, the first to 
be brought here being, perhaps, by no means the oldest; but it 
does not necessarily follow that the units I have mentioned in 
each case were actually used; I can only say that it suits the 
m:asurement, by working out in even numbers better than any 
other. The unit of measurement is, however, quite a secondary 
thing, and.can, perhaps, never be proved, but only inferred; the 
great point to be established is that some of these apparently 
rude structures were in reality laid out in careful proportions, 
for some purpose, or with some idea, which we may hope at 
some time or other to discover.” 

A similar uniformity has been recognized among the circles 
and squares of Ohio. The writer has also noticed a very remark- 
able system of measurements among the effigy mounds of Wis- 
consin. Still the diversity is so great that it seems better to ac- 
knowledge the hit-and-miss way of taking the arm and finger, 
etc., as the unit of measurement than to hold that there was any 
definite and fixed standard. 


MOSES AND THE PATRIARCHY.—The thought that Moses was 
more in sympathy with the ancient patriarchy than with the civil- 
ization of Egypt has been advanced by a certain writer. This may 
seem gratutious to many; yet we must remember that the 
church in the wilderness was nothing more or less than a great 
patriarchial family, of which God was the father and the different 
tribes were the members, They were encamped around the 
central place, where was the altar of sacrifice, which typified the 
family hearth and the tabernacle, the central tent. The pillar of 
cloud symbolized the shekinah. The lustrations and ceremon- 
ies represent the washings and purifying or cleansing customs, 
which insured cleanliness among the people, and the whole sys- 
tem was one which grew out of the family government. There 
was no property in severa!ty. The patriarchal simplicity was, to 
be sure, disappearing, yet its autonomy had not been destroyed, 
nor had its sacred spirit ceased. The government was totally 
unlike that which existed in Egypt. The republican motto is 
now: “A church without a priest, a state without a king.” Yet 
in the first great republic, “prophet, priest and king” were the 
offices which centered in the patriarch himself. They became 
afterward differentiated. The government was very different 
from that which prevailed when the king became a despot and 
was priest as well as king. The authority was such as came 
from the natural descent, rather than from either usurpation or 
erection It was not a delegated authority nor one that was as- 
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sumed. There was no standing army, no police, no elections, 
no force. Parental descents were the sources of power and the 
bond of unity. Education alone did not suffice; great mental 
ability did not avail. Wealth was not a substitute for religion. 
Art cut scarcely any figure. Philosophy did not assert itself 
above true wisdom; did not cloud the vision. There was no 
such dramatizing of religion as appears among the wild tribes. 
Superstition had no power. It was the most healthful and at 
the same time the most natural of religious systems. The fath- 
erhood of God and the brotherhood of man were both recognized. 
Men did not resort to the temple nor to the halls of justice to 
enforce them, but they were wrought into the very fibre of the 
people, and were essential elements of religion. The twelve 
tribes marched with a wonderful force through the wilderness 
because they were a unit in thought, in history and in religion. 
Fear of them was felt throughout the entire land. They diftered 
from the tribes which surrounded them, but which were hostile 
to one another, each one having his own habitat, each his own 
chief, and resembled the Bedouins of the present time. Few na- 
tions have had an origin similar to this; no nation ever had a 
religion like it. There are nations where the tribal state is con- 
tinued; others which have kept alive the memory and influence, 
though they have grown out of the tribal state. But the patri- 
archal religion was founded upon the tribal life. The elders were 
the heads of the houses, and represented the tribes very much 
as the sachems in American tribes represent the clans. There 
* wasa reverence felt for them which is not felt for rulers at the 
present time. 


BisLtE Names IDENTIFIED.—Dr. A. H. Sayce has been con- 
tinuing, or following up, the cuneiform text, and has been able to 
identify a number of names which are familiar to most Bible 
readers. The following sentences are from the tablets of Tel-el- 
Amarna: “From Ninnetriya the great king, the king of the land 
of Mizzari (Mizraim): To the Hittites from the land of Eigaid: 
I sent to thee wood fora chariot. By the /rsappa, the mes- 
senger, one brick of gold weighing twenty mannas | sent.” 

Upon the Tel-el-Amarna tablet the name of /utna has been 
recognized, and identified with Carchemish, the name ofa Baby- 
lonian king, which is compounded of two words signifying the 
sun god and the moon god, shows that the Bible custom of ap- 
plying names of divinities to individuals was common in Baby- 
lonia. On the Babylonian tablets of the age of Khammuradi, 
one name, ‘‘Betani,” which is similar to the Biblical “Bethuiel,” 
and the “Bet Ilu” of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. 


Toms oF Kinc Menes.—A letter from Professor Sayce an- 
nounces the fact that the royal tomb, discovered by M. de Mor- 
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gan last spring; at Negada, turns out to be that of King Menes 
himself. Dr. Borchardt has just found his name on an engraved 
plaque of ivory disinterred from the tomb. On other objects 
only the. 4a-name Aha is met with. Among the objects found - 
in the tomb are small vases of obsidian, turned on a lathe; the 
obsidian appears to have come from the A<gean, as the neareast 
source of it to Egypt is the island of Santorin, the ancient Thera. 
An ivory dog, also found in the tomb, is one of the finest speci- 
mens of Egyptian art that has come down to us. The body (or 
mummy) of the king was buried in thé Babylonian fashion, but 
fragments of it are now in the Gizeh museum. Three of the 
kings whose remains have been discovered at Abydos, by M. 
Amélineau, have been identified, by Dr. Sayce, with Usaphaes, 
Mielidos, and Semempses, of the first dynasty. 


Dr. SELAH MERRILL has been reappointed United States 
Consul at Jerusalem; a post which he has formerly filled with 
distinction. 


THE New Book or THE DEap.— Dr, E. A. Wallace Budge, 
keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities of the British 
Museum, has just issued, through the house of Kegan, Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., a new edition of the Book of the Dead 
in three volumes, The third volume is illustrated by three large 
fac similes in full colors and eighteen plates illustrating the 
Palzography from B. C. 3000 to A. D. 200, all at the cost of 
£2 10s. 


THE BisiicAaL Worip.—7Zhe Riblical World for March has 
an illustrated article on Capernaum by Hon. Selah Merrill, D.D., 
LL.D. This is a most excellent magazine for clergymen and 
Bible students. It represents no fund and is confined to no par- 
ticular line; is not wholly archeological, but coniains enough 
for practical purposes. It deserves extensive patronage. 


Tue Literary Dicest,—Mr. James Wickersham’s article on 
the “Chinese and Mexican Calendar,” in the November and 
December number of this magazine has been quoted by the Zzt- 
erary Digest with favorable comments. 


H1EROGLYPHS.—The “Pictorial Origin of the Hieroglyphs” is 
the subject of an interesting article by Rev. J. C. Ball in the 
January number of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, London. Mr. Ball is one of the best cuneiform 
scholars in the world. 
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THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO. 


[We have given considerable space in this number to a description of the Great Plateau o 
the southwest, and illurtrated the scenery by a series of beautiful eugravings which have been 
kindly loaned us by the Santa Fe Railroad. The frontispiece, which represents the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado, was drawn by Thomas Moran, the cclebrated artist. There have been 
a number of descriptions of thiscanyon. The best of them have been furnishéd by the geologists, 
Major J. W. Powell, Mr. Dutton and others. ]} 


Dr Newberry, who accompanied Lieut. Joseph C. Ives on 
his exploration of the Rio Colorado from the Gulf ot California 
to the head of navigation, 350 miles, and then crossed the con- 
tinent, traversing the country on the 35th parallel, was one of 
the first geologists who ever wrote a description of the Grand 
Canyon. 

His description is graphic, and at the same time is full of the 
geological facts which came from his general knowledge. of ge- 
ology, and his great power of generalization. We shall, there- 
fore quote from it extensively. He says: 

“The entire Colorado basin consists of a series of table lands, 
piled up one above another, and covering the whole country. In 
elevation, they vary from 4,000 to 7,000 feet, and reach in some 
places a height of 8,000 feet above the sea, They succeed each 
other in a series of steps. To what cause is due the mesa, 
or table land plateau of the country? This much we can fairly 
infer from the observations already made; that the outlines of 
the North American continent were approximately marked out 
from the earliest palzeozoic times. Many thousand feet of sedi- 
mentary strata were converted into dry land, by the gradual up- 
heaval of the plutonic rocks, upon which they were deposited. 
Gradually they were raised, without much disturbance, to their 
unequal positions, though lines of more powerful upheavals can 
be traced in the increased heights of the table lands, while here 
and there volcanic forces have thrust up huge masses of igueous 
rock through the sedimentary crust, forming mountains more or 
less isolated and of great beauty, which contrast strongly with 
the eroded mesa lands, among which they rise. Such are the 
San Francisco mountain, Mt. Taylor and Bill William’s moun- 
tain. 

“The plateau of the Colorado itself has been raised to an av- 
erage of 7,000 feet. It extends in a north-northwest direction 
from a point southeast from San Francisco mountain across the 
Little Colorado into Utah, and includes the country traversed 
by Grand and Green river, as well as a more considerable part 
of that crossed by the Colorado, Chiquito and the San Juan. 

“Further from their source these two rivers and their tribu- 
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taries, in their passage over the table lands of the great central 
plateau, have cut their way in channels which deepen continu- 
ally as they advance, and also present fewer and fewer open val- 
leys as they progress, to break the narrow, sunless perpendicular- 
ity of their gigantic walls. 

“In the case of the Colorado, this penetrative tendency cul- 
minated in a canyon 3,000 to 6,000 feet deep. Over the plateau 
the Colorado river flowed for at least 300 miles of its course, but 
in the lapse of ages its rapid current has cut its bed through all 
the sedimentary strata, and several hun Jred feet into the granite 
base on which they rest. 

“For three hundred miles the cut edges of the mesas rise up 
abruptly, often perpendicularly, forming walls 3,000 feet to over 
a mile in height. This is the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
the most magnificent geological section, of which we have any 
knowledge. 

“The plateau itself, like the great canyon of the Colorado, is 
bounded by high perpendicular walls which belong to a vast 
system of erosion and are wholly due to the action of water. 
Probably no where in the world has the action of this agent pro- 
duced results so surprising as regards their magnitude and 
peculiar character. 

“By a glance at the map it will be seen that this great water 
shed made up of the San Francisco group, the Mogollon, and the 
spurs of the Rocky Mountains which throw the water into the 
Colorado from the south, southeast and east, forms a semi-circle 
imperfectly parallel with the course of the Colorado into which 
the drainage falls.” 

Dr. Newberry thus speaks of the Moqui country and the dis- 
trict beyond: 

The mesa is geologically and physically the highest which we actually 
passed over on our route. We seemed to be rising step upon step and 
mesa upon mesa, until we reached this plateau. At the Moqui villages the 
strata forming great table lands a to rise toward the east. Near Fort 
Defiance, the summit has an altitude of 8,000 feet. Here they show the 
disturbing influence of a more westerly axis of elevation, namely that of 
the Rocky mountains. In the interval between Fort Defiance and the Rio 
Grande, the great volcanic mountain, Mount Taylor, like San Francisco 
mountain, has broken through the crust of the sedimentary rocks and 
poured their floods of lava over the surface. Beyond this is the valley of 
the Rio Grande, which runs in a deep gorge between the folds of the mesa, 
the tributaries to which have cut deep seams, leaving many abrupt tongues 
of land high peaks, which are called “portreros,” among which the Cave- 
dwellers made their homes. To the east of the Rio Grande rises another 
plateau which is creased by the wearing of the Pecos river, then come the 
foothills of the Rocky mountains. 

It was across this great plateau that the Spaniards made their 
way in 1540, and discovered the Grand Canyon. 

Professur Winthrop has translated the reports which were 
made of this expedition by Castaneda, also a letter from Men- 
doza to the King, and from Coronado to Mendoza, all in the 


D>? 
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year 1540.* He also furnished a description of the appearance 
of the cavalcade. The following is the description : 


It was a splendid array as it passed in review before Mendoza on Sun- 
day morning, February, 1540. The young cavaliers curbed the picked 
horses from the large stock farms of the viceroy, each resplendent in long 
blankets flowing to the ground. Each rider held his lance erect while his 
sword and other-weapons hung in their proper places at his side. Some 
were arrayed in coats-of-mail, polished to shine like that of their general, 
whose gilded armor, with its brilliant trappings was to bring him many 
hard blows a few monthslater. Others wore iron helmets, or visored head 
pieces, of the tough bull hide for which the country has ever been famous. 
The footmen carried crossbows and harquebuses, while some of them were 
armed with bow and shield. Looking on, at these white men, with their 
weapons of European warfare, was the crowd of native allies, in their paint 
and holiday attire, armed with the bow and club of the Indian warrior. 
When all of these started off the next morning, in duly ordered companies, 
with their banners flying. Upwards of athousand servants and followers, 
black men, red men, went with them, leading the spare horsas and driving 
the pack animals bearing the extra baggage of their masters, or herding the 
large droves of “big and little cattle,” of oxen and cows and sheep, and 
maybe swine, which had been selected by the viceroy to assure fresh food 
for the army on itsmarch. There were more than a thousand horses in the 
train of the force, besides mules loaded with camp supplies and provisions, 
and carrying half a dozen pieces of light artillery—the pedreros or swivel 
guns of the period. 

Coronado entered the wilderness on St. John’s eve, and in the quaint 
language of Hakluyt’s translation of the general’s letter, “to refresh our 
former traveiles, the first days we found no grasse but worser way of moun- 
tains and badde passages.” The first few days of the march were very try- 
ing; the discouragements of the men increased with the difficulties of the 
way, but they proceeded until they came in sight of the Seven Cities. The 
inhabitants had assembled in a great crowd in front of the place, awaiting 
the approach of the strangers, Coronado prepared for an assault on the 
city. The natives showered arrows against the advancing foes, and as the 
Spaniards approached the walls, stones of all sizes were thrown upon them. 
The courage and military skill of the white men proved too much for the 
Indians. They were driven from the main portion of the town. Food, 
which they needed a great deal more than gold and silver, was found in the 
rooms, During the night the Indians packed up what goods they could 
and left the Spaniards in undisputed possession. 

The first expedition toward the east was sent out August 2oth, in cha' ge 
of Alvarado, who reached the river Tiguex (the Rio Grande), September 7, 
and spent some time in visiting the villages, making headquarters at 
Tiguex, near the site of the present town of Bernalijlo. Alvarado sent to 
the general the names o! eighty villages, which he had learned from the 
natives, and reported that these eighty villages were the best that had 
yet been found. He then proceeded to Cicuye, or Pecos, the most eastern 
of the walled villages. The first winter spent in the pueblos of New Mex- 
ico was a severe one, but the strangers were comfortably domiciled in the 
best houses of the country, in which the owners left a plentiful supplv of 
food. The natives assumed a hostile attitude, and were subdued only after 
a protracted stuggle. The army started on its return from Tiguex to Ci- 
bola, Culiacan and Mexico in the spring of 1542. 


Coronado found no gold in the land ot the “seven cities” or 
in Quivira, but his search added very much to the geographical 
knowledge of the Spaniards, and resulted in the discovery of one 


*See X1Vth Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology; 
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continent, and, in fact, on the globe, namely, the Canyon of the 
Colorado,—a canyon which will never cease to excite the admi- 
ration and wonder of tourists and all who make the effort to see 
it. 





RELICS FROM THE NORTHWEST COAST. 


We have in this number descriptions of the relics found on 
the ancient village sites of Ontario, and the kitchen middens of 
the northwest coast. These relics form an interesting series—a 
series which seems to represent a particular stage of progress 
and a unique social status. What that status was is not so easi- 
ly defined, yet, if we take the classification given by Mr. L. H. 
Morgan, we should say that it represents the middle stage of 
savagery; a stage which was occupied by all the hunter tribes, 
especially those situated north of the Great Lakes. The lowest 
stage does not seem to be represented except by the hyperbo- 
reans, who were fishermen, and it is a question whether they 
ought not to be classed with the hunters. All of these tribes 
evidently belonged to the stone age, but perhaps that part of the 
stone age which intervened between the paleolithic and neolithic, 
though so far as the date can be ascertained they came quite 
late in the neolithic age, but the grade of culture is earlier and 
more primitive than any which has been identified elsewhere. 

The large majority of the relics are from bone and from horn, 
and if we take the material for our guide we might be free to in- 
troduce a new division and call it the “bone age.” The charac- 
teristics of this age might be described as follows: 

(1) The age was one of considerable limitations and only 
likely to have appeared in cold climates, where the cereals were 
generally lacking; where agriculture was the people seem to 
have been in the lowest part of the stone age. 

(2) They gained their subsistance by hunting as well as fish- 
ing, but were nevertheless sedentary and made their homes in 
villages, and suggested the thought that the people of the 
kitchen middens were also villagers. 

(3) The relics resemble those which are found in the caves 
of the reindeer period in Europe, but there are no remains of 
reindeer or other extinct animals; consequently the people must 
have been in the neolithic and not in the paleolithic age. 

(4) There was but little commerce and contact with extra 
limited tribes, though there were occasional migrations, which 
brought the people from the interior to the sea coast. 

(5) There was scarcely any quarrying of stone, for their 
weapons or tools. The material of which they were made was 
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such as could be picked up on the surface, or gathered from the 
debris of their camps. 

(6) There was but little pottery made, and that of an inferior 
sort. In some parts of the country, especially on the northwest 
coast, wood was used instead of pottery for all of the vessels, 
utensils, domestic ware and boxes, as well as canoes and paddles 
were wooden. 

(7) In the interior, there were no totem poles, and very few 
masks have been discovered, these being confined to the Pa- 
cific coast and the region west of the mountains. 

(8) There was a social life which was the natural result of 
sedentary habits. The long winters were spent in the villages, 
but there were many dances and feasts, which required much 
decorating of the persons, and the wearing of masks. The peo- 
ple which best represents this grade of culture and social status 
is the great Tinneh stock, a stock which spread from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, and lay like a great block across the upper 
part of the continent, being divided only by the range of moun- 
tains, which extend far to'the northward. The Athapascans be- 
long to the same general tamily, possibly the Algonquins were 
once connected with them, but they, in their migrations south- 
ward, became separated from the parent stock, adopted new cus- 
toms and reached a new status. We cannot classify these relics 
with those of the Eskimos, nor with those of the Algonquins, 
any more than we can with their languages. 





DUALISM.—CONTEST BETWEEN GOOD AND EVIL. 


The common opinion with those who are unacquainted with 
archeology and ancient history, is that the distinction between 
good and evil, which is so sharply drawn in modern times, was 
always so, that man in his earliest condition and primitive state 
was as sensitive to this point as in his later and highest state. 
The study of the lower races, especially the uncivilized tribes in 
America and Africa, does not bear us out in this opinion, and 
no more does the study of the ancient systems of the east. The 
scriptures, to be sure, speak of the knowledge of good and evil 
in connection with the tree which was planted in the Garden of 
Eden side by side with the “tree of life.” The two trees consti- 
tuted a dualism of thought and condition. 

The very next chapter speaks of the banishment of the first 
pair from the garden and the refusal of access to both trees. The 
only inheritance was that which came from the remembrance of 
the sin and the consciousness of the loss which came from the 
banishment from God’s presence. 

The question arises, whether there is any such record in the 
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mythology or history of any other nation, whether there is any 
parallel to it in the sacred literature of the east. There is an 
article in the “Journal of the Transaction of the Victoria I[nsti- 
tute,” written by Sir Monier Williams, D. C. L., on the Dualism 
of the Brahmanical and Zoroastrian Philosophy, in which are 
quotations from Rig-Veda hymns: 


In the beginning there was neither naught nor aught; 

Then there was neither sky nor atmosphere above; 

Then there was neither death nor immortality; 

Then was there neither day nor night, nor light nor darkness; 
Only the Existent One breathed calmly, self contained; 
Naught else thian that there was, naught else above, beyond. 


In ancient Brahmanas, as well as in Upanishad, it is affirmed 
that “the one being was not happy, being alone;” he caused his own 
self to fall in twain, and the idea of a second principle, as neces- 
sary to the act of creation, is vaguely implied. “In the beginning 
there arose in that one being a desire, which was the primal 
germ of mind and the subtle bond of connection between entity 
and nullity.” <A still older idea was the supposed marriage of 
“Heavenly Father with Mother Earth” for the creation ot God's 
men, and all creatures. 

This is the form which dualism assumes among nearly all 
primitive races in which nature worship prevails. This is per- 
sonified in the myths of America, which represent the sky 
as the father and the earth as the mother, though there is per- 
fect harmony between the two. Afterward there comes the con- 
test between the two brothers which represent the east and the 
west, the dawn and the darkness, who contended with one 
another before they were born. The birth of the younger one 
resulted in the death of the mother; but the form which it as- 
sumed in India was represented by the phallic symbol—a sym- 
bol which was rare in America. 

It is strange that with all the loftiness of thought, that there 
should be so many symbols throughout the entire east, especi- 
ally in India and China, which to our minds convey impure 
thoughts, and that the generative powers were made objects of 
worships—idols in fact. This symbol did not prevail in America 
to any great extent. It appears among the architectural works 
of the Mayas in Central America, and on this account many 
think they discover the traces of Buddhistic influence. But, even 
among these tribes, there was not any such abundance of the 
phallic symbols as prevailed in India or China. 

Mr. Williams says: “I think I am justified in saying that a 
kind of dualistic woof everywhere underlies the monistic and 
pantheistic warp of Indian philosophy. Such an assertion is 
borne out by ocular observation, for it is certain that the idol- 
atrous worship of the Lingam and Yoni united in one image, 
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symbolizing the union of creative principles, meets the eye in 
every part of India. All Sanskrit literature, too, teems with the 
description of the battle going on between good and evil de- 
mons. Krishna, a form of Vishnu, is seen bruising the head of 
the malignant serpents. Kaliya and Siva trample, during a wild 
dance, the prostrate body of the arch-fiend Zirpura We read, 
too, in the Gathas, of the Persians, that Zoroaster began his mis- 
sion by declaring that: ‘In the beginning there were two spirits, 
each active,—the good and the bad.’ 

“I will declare the two primeval spirits of the world, of whom 
the better one thus spoke to the evil one, ‘Neither our minds, 
nor our doctrines, nor our understandings, nor our beliefs, nor 
our words, nor our actions, nor our laws, nor our souls agree.’ 
The creative energy was called Ahura mazda’s beneficent spirit 
(Spento Nainyus), and the destructive force was called his malef- 
icent spirit (Angro-Mainyas, afterward corrupted into Ahriman), 
but only because the idea of evil is connected with dissolution.” 

This dualism appeared late in history. The question is, 
what was earliest conception. Was it polytheistic, monistic or 
dualistic? We have to go for this to the cuneiform inscriptions 
in Chaldza, 

The inscriptions from Telloh reveal it, perhaps, better than any 
other documents accessible to the public: First, that the genea- 
logy of the gods was established, and established even in many 
minute details as early as the time of the patesis of Shirpurla. 
Second, that in this genealogy the order Anu, Bel and Ea was 
fixec. A glimpse of this fact afforded by other early records 
also. Z/urd, that Anu, Bel and Ea were clearly recognized as 
standing at or near the beginning of the genealogy. They are 
distinctly parent gods. These three matters are of importance 
in the history of religion.* 

Another interesting point is in reference to the supremacy of 
certain gods. It is claimed by some that monotheism was 
reached in Peru as well as in Babylonia. There is considerable 
doubt in reference to this. The opinion of Wilkinson and others 
was that the worship of Saturn or Uranus as the chief god, and 
was equivalent to the worship of one god, as he was placed 
above, as Zeus, and supposed to reign supreme in the heavens. 
Wilkinson holds that the earliest form of religion was monothe- 
istic, and that Uranus was supreme. 

In India, each of the Aryan families claim their own chief 
yod, and there is no supreme Dyaus, or etymologically equiv- 
alent supreme form in Teutonic or Slavic mythology. In Rome 
there is a Mars-piter as well as a Ju-piter. In India itself pita 
is said of Dyaus no more than of other gods. Moreover, the in- 
stances where Dyaus is called tather makes it evident that he is 


*See Gods of Shirpurla, by Sir John D. Davis, in Proceedings of American Oriental Society 
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not regarded as a Supreme Father, but as a father paired with 
Mother Earth, Now there is no advanced earth-cult in the Rig- 
Veda. At most, one has a poem to Earth, called Mother, as a 
matter of course; but no worship of earth as a great divinity 
over the gods is found. This is just the position taken by Dy- 
aus, He is, as the visible sky, not the Father, but one of many 
‘father”-gods. That he fathers gods means nothing in the hy- 
perbolic phraseology of the Rig-Veda. The Dawn and Cyrrus 
are his sons, but Dawn may be sired by Sky without much 
praise. Indra destroyed Dyaus, though the latter is called his 
father. In invocations Dyaus is grouped as one of the many 
gods, or more often as one of the pair “Sky and Earth,” Father 
and Mother. Dyaus is called the Great Father, just as it is said 
that Dyaus is the name of Indra’s strength, as is shown by the 
following passages: “Dyaus is my father, my mother is the 
Earth;” “Father Dyaus;” “Mother Earth;” “Brother Fire:” “Kind 
Earth;” Father Dyaus, grant us place.” Often it is only in con- 
nection with the nourishing Agni (fire) that Dyaus is lauded. 
“Thou, O Agni art our Prometheus, our Father.” “Thou, O 
Indra, art our Prometheus and like a father; so kind is father.” 
Varuna is father, Yame is father, and Soma is father, and Agni 
is father in two or three passages. 

They that claim an original supreme Aryan Father Sky, 
must point to him on early Aryan soil or in India. They cannot 
do this. There is no evidence whatever that Dyaus, in the Rig- 
Veda, is a decadent supreme. The testimony shows that the 
Slav raised “Bhaga,” and the Teuton raised “Wotan Odin.” 
The Greek raised Zeus out of a group of gods to be chief. To 
the Hindu, Dyaus was never supreme, but only one of many pro- 
tectors, whose fatherhood is not more pronounced than is that of 
other gods. The contest is better represented by the myths in 
reference to the state ot the dead. 

The Gods of Shirpula, according to Prof. John D. Davis, 
of Princeton, received homage by reason of their being the moth- 
ers, brothers or sisters of the principal divinity. Families of 
gods, or groups of families, were worshiped. A quaternion in 
the city of Babylon, consisted of the tutelary divinity of each of 
the four towns, and his family. These four groups were bound 
together by the mutual kinship of the central members. No 
deity outside of the group is honored with a house. Beside them 
was a great and terrible god, called Shitlamtandua, who was the 
ruler in that realm to which every soul sooner or later goes, 

It is the rule of the Rig-Veda that the spirits of the departed 
live in the top of the sky and Vishnu is the first god to represent 
the sun home of souls—earth souls, star souls, moon souls. He 
is a mystic god, the keeper of the souls of the dead. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF MYTHOLOGY. By Rt. Hon. F. Max 
Muller, K. M. Longmans, Green & Co.; New York and Bombay, 1897. 


There are three schools of mythological study. The first has for its 
object the superficial study of the myths in order to identify the originals 
of the statues bequeathed by the great sculptors of antiquity; the second 
considerxed the ancient gods and goddesses as political creations, similar to 
King Arthur, Faust, Don Quixote, Werther. It classed the ancient my- 
thology, with the Niebelungen in Germany and the Edda songs; the third 
has for its object the study of the religions of the earth, and the comparison 
of the concepts which are formed in reference to the various divinities. 
These religions may be divided according to the stages of development, 
starting with the concept of the gods as agents of “nature” or “ nature 
powers.” 

They pass to the henotheistic and polytheistic stages as necessary 
prepartions for the monotheistic stage. It is perhaps inevitable that the 
chief of the old gods, whether Zeus, India or Ormuzd, should have been 
identified as the Supreme Being which we call God. In this point the my- 
thologists differ from the theologians and the religionists of the orthodox 
school. Ithas generally been held bythe latter that many heathen and 
pagan gods were idolatrous perversions of the one true God, that all 
mythology was the result of a decadence or apostasy from the primitive 
worship of one God. Onthis point Max Muller, the author of these two 
volumes, has a ways taken sides with the mythologists, though he was led 
by the study of the Aryan religions to make the worship of the “bright 
heavens” the earliest form, but totemism, fetichism, and demonism were 
loczl “cults.” 

He speaks of this primitive religion as if it must be the earliest in 
time,whereas the uncivilized races exist to the present day, and some not 
only exhibit the most primitive, or at least the rudest types of religion, but 
also the earliest which have ever existed, for totemism, or animal worship, 
is prevailing now far more extensively than it did in the earliest ages of 
the world. The student of history claims that the earliest period was the 
most advanced in many respects; for Chaldea, Egypt, China, not to speak 
of the classic lands, start off in the full bloom of an early civilization. 
Their religion corresponds with their social status. There are limits, to be 
sure, of a prehistoric stage, but this author maintains that fetichism and 
totemism never existed as a religion at all, and opposes the theory which 
De Brosses and Comte advanced, that there was an universal primitive 
fetichism, holding that totemism was a corruption of aterm; that the name 
belonged originally to rude emblems of animals placed by red Indians in 
front of their clearings or settlements, as the arms of a city used to be 
placed over the gateway of its walls. With Wilkinson, he maintains thit 
animals were worshipped, or deified, because they represented certain at- 
tributes of a divinity,—the bull representing strength, the owl wisdom. 
Animal names were used also as metaphors. India was called a cow,a 
horse a swan, a bird merely in a poetical sense. Herbert Spencer's theory 
of a primitive ancestor worship he does not agree with, and says a study 
of the Vedic literature would have shown him that ances orship pre-sup- 
poses Deva worship or nature worship. The Eskimos, however, are known 
to have deified ancestral spirits, making them demons who inhabited the 
water, and demonism was the religion of these rude fishermen, as tofemism 
was the religion of the hunters, and ancestor worship the religion of the 
semi-civilized tribes in the northwest. He denies that the custom of taboo- 
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ing animals, or forbidding them to be used as food, was a survival of totem- 
ism. The wheel, or circle, may have been a fetisch, though it represents 
the sun, for the sun symbol was of.en placed as a chirm upon the breast, 
showing that the spirit after death was akin to the sun. 

The true problem in mythology is stated in the following language: 
“We want to know how these so-called gods came to exist at all, and what 
was the meaning of all the facts and circumstances related of them? After 
they had been superseded by the true God, was there no substance lett, no 
real personality behind their personal adventures? The Jewish prophets 
who aspired after the true God, and were no longer satisfied with simply a 
god above all gods, nevertheless, clung to the name of Jehovah. We have 
advanced beyond the Jews as our God has advanced beyond Jehovah, even 
as Jehovah has advanced beyond Elohim of the Gentiles; but thereis a 
reality to Jehovah with us and the continuity of thought is manifest.” 

“These sentences furnish the key to the whole problem according to 
the theory now held. Nearly all serious students of mythology are agreed 
on this fundamental principle, that the gods were silane personified 
representation of the most prominent phenomena of nature.” 

The chief objection to the explanation is that the heathen pantheon is 
so unreal, and it woud be unscientific to take the imaginary “culture 
heroes,” or the nature divinities,as the representatives, or anticipative type 
of the God we worship. 

If we are to trace back the personal divinities to fossil specimens at all, 
we should like to know whether they are true representations? Isthe God 
of revelation the god of mythology? We think not, for natural science 
refutes the supposition. The creator of the world is not male and female; 
nor is he a demon, or the spirit of an ancestor. Science,some say, may not 
teach the personality of God, as revelation does, but it is as we have said, 
more in accord with revelation than it is with mythology. 

It is very interesting to trace the resemblance between the myths and 
symbols of the different tribes and races. and so recognize the different 
grades through which all mythology passed, learning by these means about 
the various rites and ceremonies which attended each form, and bring out 
the fundamental elements of hierology. Still it is well to take this book as 
an aid, for its range of vision is very broad. It takes in the historic races, 
such as the Aryans, Semitics and the so-called Turanians, and shows that 
the conceptions are very similar. 

The Finns held exactly the same view of the four gods who superintend 
the sky, the earth, the water and the fire, as the North American Indians. 
The Aryans held the same view of the personal divinities as the Semitics 
and the Mayas. There were variations according to surroundings, but not 
— to make ethnic distinctions. 

he elements, the nature powers, the heavenly bodies, the dawn, the 
darkness, storms and clouds, were personal beings, which must be appeased, 
or at least directed by them. ‘They dimly apprehend the personality of 
God. What Wordsworth said of the peaks a8 Swiss mountain, hidden 
behind the low clouds, that you felt it to be there though you could not see 
it, applies with equal force to the Infinite, hidden behind the low clouds of 
finite things. 

This actual sensation of a beyond in all things, whether great or small, 
seemed to me the true foundation, or the size gua non of religion, because 
it isthe nature of all religion to be transcendental, 7. ¢., to go beyond the 
senses. This, if I understand the various religions of the world rightly, 
was the canvas on which each of them drew the outlines of their gods and 
heroes; nay, the whole picture of their religion and philosophy. 


THE KALEVALA—The Epic Poem of Finland into English. By John Mar- 
tin Crawford: Vols. I and II: The Robert Clarke Company, 1898. 


The Kalevala is the book which suggested to Longfellow the style of 
the charming book, Hiawatha, accordingly it seems, when we come to read 
it, like meeting an old friend, or like coming back to the scenes of our 
youth and recalling the ass ciations of the past. Finnic literature is not 
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familiar to American readers except as itis presented in this book. There 
is, however,a simplicity and zazvefe about it that is very charming. It is 
very clean and free from the vulyar associations which sometimes come to 
modern Russian literature. 

The Finns belong to the great 7uranian or Ugric stock, and are allied 
to the Accadians, but all that magic and strange mythology which abound 
in the early Accadian literature are absent from the Kalevala. It is more 
like Homer's Iliad and the Odyssey, in that it furnishes pictures of houses 
and lands and domestic life, with ancient bards and famous singers, en- 
chanting songs to the moon and fir trees, the Great Bear and the day stars. 
The blacksmith “knocking with his copper hammer,” the maiden covered 
with golden necklaces and robed in finest raiment, the “whip adorned with 
jewels,” “the fleet-footed courser which makes the snow-sledge creak and 
rattle,” show the “age” which it represents. 

It is not the Stone, Copper or Bronze, but the Iron Age, for the metal 
artist. 

“Quickly breaks the plow in pieces, 
Throws them back within the furnace, 

Lets the wind attend the bellows; 

Let the storm-winds fire the metals; 

Fiercly vie the winds of Heaven; 

East wind rushing, west wind roaring, 
South wind crying, north wind howling; 
Blow one day and then a second; 

Blow the third from morn till evening, 
When the fire leaps through the windows; 
Through the door the sparks fly upward; 
Clouds of smoke arise to Heaven; 

With the clouds the black smoke mingles, 
As the storm winds apply the bellows.” 


The translation is in wonderful accord with the subject and fitly repre- 
sents the style of the book, though the original language is unfamiliar. 
Nature divinites are represented as interested in human affairs and helping 
in the love scenes, and in the tragedies. Wemissthe old Nokomis and the 
hero Hiawatha, and the maiden Minnehaha, and the scenes are strange and 
far away, and yet, they bring the Finnic people from their distant northern 
homes very near to our American hearts. 


SEx WorsHIP. By Clifford Howard, Washington, D.C., 1897. 


This book seems to be extensively advertised, and is probably making 
its way, like a slimy snake, into the libraries of gentlemen, who hardly feel 
free to expose its true character. It is only another of those books which 
have been tabooed by the polite public, and are held in ‘secret by those who 
read them. It has not even the elevation of thought which the old Hindus 
and pagans sometimes reached when they spoke of the phallic symbol as 
the sign of the generative power. To make the sexual instinct a “divine 
passion” is not to be commended, even if it was at the basis of the “sacred 
mysteries” of old. 


THE ILIAD OF HoMER. Translated by William Cullen Bryant. Two vol- 
umes in one. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


THE OpyssEY OF HOMER. Translated by William Cullen Bryant. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Bryant's translation of the Iliad and the Odyssey brings us as near to 
the style, spirit and mind of the great poet, as though we were reading the 
Greek itself. We almost forget that there is any change of language, and 
it seems more like reading the original and drawing from memory of our 
own college translations. The great achievement is, that it is put into poetry 
which is as beautiful as that which charmed the ears of the Hellenic peo- 


ple. 
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There is a great advantage to modern students in such reproductions, 
for they are like the half-tones which are taken from photographs: they 
bring the scenes of the past very near to the present, and make us familar 
with classic thought and customs, without the tedious process of learning 
the language. There is another advantage: they bring back the poetry 
which was likely to be banished from the minds of students, by the crowd- 
ing out of the dead languages and the bringing in of the natural sciences. 
They are already producing a reaction in favor of the imaginative and pic- 
turesque, and are likely to preserve the cu!ture which has come from the 
study of the classics. 


THE SPANISH PIONEERS. By Charles F. Lummis. [Illustrated]; A. C. 
McClurg & Co., 1893. 


This work should be read in connection with the various reports on the 
Great Plateau and the people who then dwelt there, for it gives a history of 
the early explorations. The best review of it will be that which comes from 
quoting the authors language about the exploration of the Spanish: 

“After the discouraging experiences of Coronado the Spaniards for 
many years paid little attention to New Mexico. 

“When ill reports of Coronado had been forgotten, there began another 
Spanish movement into New Mexico and Arizona. In 1581 three Spanish 
missionaries started from Santa Barbara in Mexico, with an escort of nine 
Spanish soldiers under command of FranciscoSanchez Chomuscado. They 
passed up the Rio Grande to where Bernallilo now is, and there the mis- 
sionaries remained until assassinated by their treacherous flock. 

“In the following year Antonio de Espejo, a wealthy native of Cordova, 
started also from Santa Barbara with fourteen men, to face the deserts and 
the savages of New Mexico. He marched up the Rio Grande to a point 
above where Alberquerque now stands. He visited the cities of Sia, Jemez, 
lofty Acoma Zuni, and the far off Moqui towns, and traveled a long way 
into northern Arizona, Returning to the Rio Grande, he visited the pueblo 

of Pecos, which was then inhabited, went down the Pecos river into Texas, 
and thence crossed back to Santa Barbara. 

“In 1590 Gasper Castano de Losa, lieutenant-governor of New Leon, 
made an expedition into New Mexico, but without the consent of the 
viceroy. He came up the Rio Grande, but at the pueblo of Santa Domin- 
go was arrested, and was carried home in irons. 

“In 1595 Juan de Onate, who may be called the colonizer of New Mex- 
ico, and who was a native of Zacetacas, Mexico, and owned rich mines in 
that region, made a contract with the viceroy of New Spain to colonize New 
Mexico at his own expense. He made all preparations, and fitted out his 
costly expedition which had cost him the equivalent of a million of dollars. 
He took with him four hundred colonists, including two hundred soldiers. 
with women and children, and herds of sheep and cattle. Taking formal 
possession of the country, he moved up the Rio Grande to where the ham- 
let of Chomito now 1s, and founded San Gabriel, the second town in the 
United States. He was successful in putting down a revolt at Acoma, and 
in 1604 marched with thirty men from San Gabriel across the desert to the 
Gulf of California. In 1605 he founded Santa Fe, the city of the Holy 
Faith of St. Frances; and in 1606 he made an expedition to the far north- 
east. 

“New Mexico at the beginning of the seventeenth century, after the 
Spaniards had spent a hundred years of ceaseless exploration and con- 
quest, had hundreds of towns which Spanish missionaries were attempt- 
ing to civilize. 

“The Rio Grande valley, in New Mexico, was beaded with Spanish 
settlements, from Santa Cruz to below Socorro, 200 miles; and there were 
also colonies in Taos, in the extreme north of the territory; There had 
been expeditions, which had penetrated the staked plain, Llano Estacado, 
to the southeast and others to the far northwest.” It is supposed that the 
region of the Cliff-dwellers was reached. 

“There were then 1300 Spaniards on the Rio Grande, all living in Santa 
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Fe or in scattered farm settlements. The life of the colonists was a daily 
battle with nature, for New Mexico was ever asemi-arid land. They were 
surrounded with danger, for there were frequent incursions of the cruel 
Apaches, and there was no rest from the attempts of the Pueblos at insur- 
rection. 

“In 1580 the great revolt of the Pueblo tribes occurred. Thirty-four 
Pueblo towns were engaged in it. It wasled by a dangerous Tehua Indian 
named Pope. Secret rumors had gone from pueblo to pueblo, and the 
murderous blow fell upon the whole territory simultaneously. Over 400 
Spaniards were assassinated, including 21 of the missionaries. Antonio de 
Otermin was governor of New Mexico. He was attacked in his capital of 
Santa Fe, and 120 Spanish soldiers soon found themselves unable to hold 
it against their swarming besiegers. After a week’s desperate defense, 
they fled, taking their women and children with them. They retreated 
down the Rio Grande, and reached the pueblo Isleta in safety, butthe vil- 
lage was deserted. The Spaniards were obiiged to continue their flight to 
EI Paso, Texas, which was then a Spanish mission. 

“For ten years New Mexico was deserted by the Spaniards, though fre- 
quent invasions were made fiom El Paso. In 1692 Diego de Vargas 
marched to Santa Fe and thence to Moqui with only 89 men. He visited 
every pueblo in the province, meeting no opposition, but when he under- 
took to colonize, the Indians gave him the bloodiest reception. Then be- 
gan the siege of the black mesa of San Ildefonso. De Vargas also stormed 
the impregnable citadel of the Portrero Viejo and the beetling cliff of San 
Diego de Jemez. These costly lessons kept the Indians quiet until 1696, 
when they broke out again in revolt, but were soon subdued. Then came 
a dismal hundred years of ceaseless harassment by the Apaches, Navajos 
and Comanches, and occasionally by the Utes, 

The Indian wars were constant, but the explorations by the Spaniards 
were frequent. They extended into Texas and settlement soon followed. 
The Spanish colonization of Colorado was slow, and they had no towns 
north of the Arkansas river. In Arizona, a Jesuit mission was established 
and continued from 1689 to 1717. Father Franciscus Eusebius Kuehne 
made four journeys on foot from Sonora to the Gila, and descended that 
stream to its junction with the Colorado.” 

The foregoing is a brief summary of the early pioneering of America, 
and the only pioneering for more than a century, and the greatest for 
nearly another century. 


Books AND THEIR MAKERS DURING THE MIDDLE AGEsS.—A Study of 
the production and condition of literature from the Fall of the Roman 
Empire to the Close of the Seventeenth Century. By George Haven 
Putnam; Vol. II: 1500 to 1709 A.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London, 1897. ' 


As a specimen of book making this isa model. The title pages in two 
colors; the chapter headings are embellished in the Old English style; the 
leaves are rough edged; the paper is soft, and is antique laid. The topics 
treated are the earlier printed books of France. William Caxton, the 
Korbergers, Erasmus and his books, Luther as an author, the Elzevirs of 
Leyden and Amsterdam. 

The last part is given to the Beginning of Property and Literature. 
One does not need to be a biblomaniac to appreciate this work, and to de- 
sire to secure it. Any one who has literary inclinations will value it. It is 
Fay book for the family circle and should be in every gentleman's 
ibrary. 
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